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REVISED EDITION—JUST PUBLISHED 
Worman and Bransby’s Second Spanish Book 


Fok years the Worman Spanish Books have been the 

standard texts wherever Spanish has been taught by the 
direct method. The method used in this book requires no 
aid of the pupil’s Mother Tongue and teaches him to 
understand every lesson without translating it. 


Great emphasis is placed on pronunciation and accentuation. 
Conversation is stimulated by reference to familiar objects 
and pictures. This book is designed to follow the author's 
New First Spanish Book, 
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cA Basis for Active, Intelligent Patriotism 


I AM AN AMERICAN 


By SARA CONE BRYANT 














(Mrs, Mheoidore F. Borst 
HIS new text by the author of How to Tell Stories to Children and Stories to Tell to Children will go far to establish 

7 “Americanism” as a definite part of the school course. In her inimitable way Mrs. Borst shows the child his heritage,— 

the beauty and resources of his country, the freedom of its laws, its relations with other nations, and, very simply, why we are 

at war. The book inspires a genuine love for America and lays the basis for an active and intelligent interest in the later study 

of history and civil government. Grades IV-VI. Ready. 
FOR THE GRADES FOR COLLEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS 
| THE LITTLE BOOK OF THE FLAG $ .44 FOOD AND THE WAR $ 80 
By Eva MArcH TAPPAN. UNITED STATES Foop ADMINISTRATION. 
| THE LITTLE BOOK OF THE WAR In press LIBERTY, PEACE AND JUSTICE Pa. $.20, Clo. $ 32 
| By Eva Marco TAPPAN Riverside Literature Series 
| THE PATRIOTIC READER 56 A TREASURY OF WAR POETRY Clo. .52 
EpirEp ny BEMIS, HoLtz, SMITH Riverside Literature Series 

STORIES OF PATRIOTISM nen’ ne )ERSTER AND PIERSON #2 
Epitep ny DEMING AND BEMISs. 
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General Science || War Fact Tests 
By CHARLES H. LAKE FOR EVERY AMERICAN 


Is Noteworthy for PREPARED BY 
WILLIAM H. ALLEN 


Director of the Institute for Public Service 





Its systematic and impartial treatment of 
the various sciences as parts of a com- 


posite whole. Minimum essential war facts which 
Ls 4 ; teachers and school children alike 
Its application of each topic to the every- should have at their ready command 
day life of the pupil. 
; ; ; ce oe Why we are at war 
Its emphasis upon independent scientific Our peace aims 
thinking, -rather than upon memory Home town war facts 
et. Home state war facts 
Its clear and simple style, easily per- Home country war facts 
formed experiments, and helpful, prac- World war facts 
tical exercises. After-the-war needs 
General Science supplies a valuable foun- 5 Brief, terse, concise, epigrammatic 


dation for more advanced study of science, 
while providing the student who takes no 
other. science work, or who leaves school 
early, with a practical working knowledge 
of the world about him. 


Used extensively in civics classes, 
history courses, and English work. 
Suggestive for patriotic exercises. 


List price, 30 cents. Liberal discount in quantities. 





454 pages. Nearly 400 illustrations alr 











For Regular and Junior High Schools — 


Silver, Burdett & Company WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


? i Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Boston NewYork Chicago San Francisco Also Dallas, Kansas City, Atlanta, and Manila 
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— Revised Edition of 


PANY 


= ELEMENTS OF GENERAL SCIENCE 


By OTIS WILLIAM CALDWELL, Columbia University 
and WILLIAM.LEWIS EIKENBERRY, University of Kansas 











PRESS 





The serious question of providing adequate instruction in general science 
for the first year in high school, as well as recent important scientific discov- 
eries, is responsible for this revised edition. — Built upon the general plan of 
“Elements of General Science,” in the same excellent style and form of com- 
position, this new edition contains several additional features : 


A thorough rewriting of the text. 

Numerous new illustrations. 

A set of interesting and important application problems in connec- 
tion with each chapter. 

The omission of most of the discussion on water pressure. 

Three new chapters on the elementary side of electricity. 

An increased amount of material on household industries and arts. 

A new chapter dealing with the elementary science of nutrition, and 
in connection with it an excellent set of food tables for compu- 
tation of food values and costs especially prepared for this text 
by the household science department of Simmons College. 


xtit4o4 pages, illustrated, $1.28 


GINN AND COMPANY 


15 Ashburton Place Boston, Mass. 
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TEACHERS’ FINANCES IN KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


BY PEARL LENHART 


The Teachers’ Club of Kansas City, while work- 
ing on the problem of higher salaries, determined 
to have as nearly accurate information as possible 
concerning the financial and social condition of its 
members. How much did they spend on charities 
and war purposes, on summer school and exten- 
sion courses, on recreation, dress and doctor’s 
bills; how much did they save? A questionnaire 
was sent out in Christmas week to the 900 ele- 
mentary school teachers in the Kansas_ City 
schools. It was so arranged as to get a fairly 
clear report of what was done with the entire 
salary, yet was not so minute as to prove offensive 
There were 419 answers returned in time to be 
tabulated. The salaries represented ranged from 
two helpers at $300, to teachers in charge of smail 
schools at $1,200 per year; 222 were women on a 
salary of $1,050, that is maximum salaried teach- 
ers. The reports are more than _ interesting. 
When you remember that a very large percentage 
of the children of the city get their ideas of the 
best type of American life from the public school, 
if they get any at all, then the report becomes 
alarming. Everyone agrees that children should 
be under the best possible influences during the 
school age. The public schools are depended upon 
to make real Americans of the future citizens, no 
matter what their home surroundings may be. 
No one doubts the teacher is of vital importance 
in this work of the public school. What sort of 
person is she? Is she a desirable citizen herself ? 
Is she cultured, refined, well educated, of high 
ideals? Possibly we cannot get all of these things 
from a report on what she does with her yearly 
salary, but at least we can get some idea. 


We can be very sure that at least 207 of them 
have a serious outlook on life, for that many re- 
port being the main support of a family. Length 
of service shows teaching is a life work with many 
of them, therefore it should rise to the dignity of 
a profession. There were seven of thirty years’ 
or more experience; forty-four of twenty years’ 
or more; sixty-one of more than fifteen years’; 
eighty-eight of ten years’ or more. Most of this 
time has been spent here in Kansas City. Think 
of the thousands of children passing under their 
influence in all those years! Such women saculd 
be ripe in experience and wisdom. They should 
be leaders of their sex and a veritable power in 
the social life of their community. 


For my part I 
believe they are that very thing. 


They are at 


least good citizens so far as their purses will per- 
mit. 

The 419 earned during the year $378,615, and 
gave $41,881 to charities, church work and war 
purposes. That is not a record to hide. It is a 
question to be considered if it is not more thaa 
enough since it takes more than generosity to 
make a good teacher. She should be healthy and 
happy. 

The 417 spent $19,022 on recreation and $11,- 
800 on doctor’s bills. In the mass that seems a 
large sum for recreation, but it is an average of 
$47 apiece per year. Out of this must come 
operas, concerts, theatres, club dues and summer 
trips. Might not a larger recreation bill mean a 
proportionately smaller doctor’s bill? At least 
would it not mean a rested, calm, beneficent in- 
fluence in the schoolroom, a thing much to be de- 
sired? No one can deny that it is a good thing 
for teachers to read much, and even on occasion 
attend a summer school to keep abreast of the 
times as people in other professions do, yet these 
419 spend $8,924 on extension courses and sum- 
mer schools; $2,935 on magazines and books; a 
sum just about equal to the doctor bill. 

This is only $30,881 on all possible means of 
growth, mental or physical, as against $41,881 
on charities and war purposes. 

It will be interesting to see what these women 
spend to make themselves attractive in personal 
appearance. The dress bill, together with the 
laundry and cleaning, amounts to $63,404, about 
$150 apiece with which to achieve an artistic ef- 
fect that shall serve as a model to cultivate the 
taste of the next generation in color combination 
and appropriateness of dress. Nothing short of a 
genius could ever possibly succeed. 

The tabulation becomes vastly more interesting 
as each group is taken up and some little study of 
the individual attempted. Begin with the twenty- 
nine who receive $500. Little or nothing is spent 
on extension courses, while there is a fair enthu- 
siasm for magazines and books. Small amounts 
even up to $100 are spent in recreation, though 
we must confess most of it reads $1 or $5 with an 
extravagant $20 or $30 occasionally. 

Evidently these girls feel that they have arrived 
after two years of preparation and are enjoying 
a year’s rest. There is a suspicion that many be- 
lieve dress very important, for a disproportionate 
amount of their incomes is so spent. 
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Skipping the nine who report on their $600 and 
$650 salaries, take the twenty on a $700 and the 
seventeen on $750. Only one spent $150 on ex- 
tension courses or summer school, but most of 
them took magazines and bought books. Two 
spent as much as $100 on recreation, which might 
indicate a trip, while the dress bill is fairly liberal, 
only three spending less than $100. 

Investigators tell us that most women who 
teach drop out by the fourth year, so we would 
have a right to expect $800 women to begin to 
show signs of making teaching a life work. Of 
the forty-six earning $800 who reported, two 
spent as much as $150 on extension courses. That 
does not seem satisfactory. One spends $55 on 
tooks and magazines, but most of them less than 
$10. This does not represent the spirit of prog- 
ress that the patrons have a right to expect from 
the women who have the training of the minds 
and tastes and ideals of their children. Not by 
any means the standard the nation should expect 
from those who have her future citizens in charge. 
Doctor bills are increasing, ten of them being $50 
or more and many close to it. Only twelve spent 
at least $100 on recreation, while eight spent $10 
or less. Dress bills go down. Seven spend less 
than $100, which seems otherwise to be the 
average amount spent. To be sure three spent 
$300 or more to keep up their personal appear- 
ance, but these three live at home, which accounts 
for their extravagance. Now begin the pathetic 
little comments added at the bottom of the ques- 
tionnaire. “Debt for schooling $100.” “Have 
$25 or $30 left each September to begin the new 
year on.” “Have to receive help from home.” 
“Teaching in summer school to make up the defi- 
cit.” “Earned $150 by summer work.” “Money 
for university summer school furnished by par- 
ents.” There are volumes of information in such 
added notes that explain the apparent lack of pro- 
fessional pride in these $800 teachers. 

When we look at the twenty-five in the $900 
group we find five spending $1,000 or more per 
year, which indicates outside help. Four spent 
more than $900, but are living at home. This is 
the salary for the seventh year of teaching, and 
we find that help from parents is still being re- 
ceived. Does any one know if that happens in 
other occupations where the individual has been 
successful in the work, for surely we may say 
these are successful teachers or they would not 
still be employed? Surprising as it may seem only 
two spend as much as $150 for educational pur- 
poses, and both of these women exceed their in- 
come by so doing. Recreation claims more than 
before. Evidently they are hungry for a change. 
Twenty-one spent $100 or more, indicating this to 
be a travel mad group, one extravagant creature 
spending $420, and going in debt $100 to do it, at 
least she exceeded her income that much. Let us 
see where they got all this money. Eleven spent 
as much as $100 on dress, evidently rigid economy 
was necessary somewhere if traveling was to be 
indulged in. In charities, three gave less than 
$50, one of those giving $47, while eight gave $100 
or more. Good citizenship prevented ecenomy at 
the expense of others. 
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Skip the fifteen who tell us what they did with 
their $950 and take up the most interesting group 
of all, the $1,050 group. These are the maximum 
salaried classroom teachers of the elementary 
schools. They have had nine years’ experience 
and have reached the highest rank possible to a 
regular teacher. There are 417 teachers in the 
schools making this salary and 222 reported, so 
it must fairly represent the group. These women 
should compare favorably with any other group 
of women who have succeeded in reaching the top 
in their chosen profession, for the teaching of 
young children is so different from the teaching 
of adolescent pupils of secondary schools that it 
s\. ould be a profession to itself. No teacher should 
find it necessary to change her profession to get 
more salary, as the grade teacher does now when 
she is compelled to become either a principal or 
high school teacher if she is ambitious to achieve 
either advance in salary or in professional recog- 
nition. We find that fifty-three spend less than 
$100 on dress. What sort of an appearance must 
they make? No wonder you can pick out the 
experienced school teacher in a crowd. Only 
forty-one spend as much as $100 on recreation 
after nine years in the schoolroom, fifty-three re- 
port having spent $10 or less. How many operas, 
concerts or theatres could they have attended that 
they might be amused, instructed or inspired? 
How much social life is possible with such an ex- 
penditure? Yet such. things are the chief 
sources of culture for all adults, the things 
that keep us alive and worth while. What 
can they hand on to the children in the 
way of social experience that will be of 
any value? It may be they try to make it up 
by reading. Seventy-nine spent $10 or more for 
this means of culture. Then they must have gone 
to summer school for amusement, recreation and 
culture. Thirteen spent around $100, which 
would mean a summer term at a_ university. 
There was a summer school in the city this year 
and 360 attended. This would account for the 
small amount paid for tuition and yet permit many 
to have attended school. Such a large number 
willing to attend a school that did not then guaran- 
tee credits equivalent in value to university cred- 
its, surely speaks well for the desire of the 909 
teachers to advance themselves in professional 
skill. Some other reason than indifference must 
be sought. Out of the 222 only thirty gave less 
than $50 to charity and war purposes, though 
most of that thirty gave more than $25, while 119 
gave more than the tithe of $100, and many gave 
more than $200, Some of that must have come out 
of savings accumulated during former years. 
They are measuring their citizenship with a 
standard of money. A much more sensible stand- 
ard would be what each individual could give back 
to the community of herself in influence upon her 
pupils as a return for her salary. One who pos- 
sesses but a meagre equipment can give but 
meagrely. A small percentage, impossible to 
name as no statistics have yet been gathered on 
the subject, are college women. Every one of 
them should grasp at everything in reach to cul- 
tivate and broaden her outlook on life. Teach- 
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ing is notorious in its narrowing effect upon the’ 


mentality of the teacher unless she constantly 
counteracts this by every means in her power. 
Surely these 417 women are not deliberately un- 
progressive, the summer school last year denies 
that. 

Everyone working on a salary looks forward 
with a certain fear or dread to old age. Each 
feels some provision must be made against the 
time of enforced idleness. What have these pub- 
lic servants managed to do? Remember there is 
no pension system in Kansas City. The amount 
saved for the year reaches $32,028, which includes 
premiums on insurance as well as other savings. 


One hundred and fifty-five saved more than $100 ;. 
sixty-six more than $50, but less than $100; fifty- 
three saved less than $50; and thirty-one were so 
indefinite no account could be made of them; the 
rest, one hundred and twelve, saved nothing at all. 
Were they improvident? 

A thoughtful survey of these tabulations shows. 
plainly that the teachers are compelled to assume 
a standard of living too low to permit them to oc- 
cupy the social position the public should demand 
of them. Adequate salaries should be paid, ser- 
vice should be required, standards should be set, 
and the teachers will reach them gladly if the way 
is opened.—Educational Review. 





AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT—(XXXV.) 


MARGARET DELAND 
BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 

In 1880 Margaret Wade Deland came to Bos- 
ton a bride. Six years later she published a 
volume of verse that attracted some attention, 
but not as much as it deserved. In 1888 “John 
Ward, Preacher” appeared, and the author be- 
came, as it were, the Mrs. Humphry Ward of 
America, for the story had a national sale and 
was a best seller for a period. From that time 
to the present hour, when Mrs. Deland, at her 
summer home, Kennebunkport, Maine, is rest- 
ing and deliberately writing impressions of 
France at war, gained by her at the front, she 
has been a major figure in the New England 
literary group. But the daughter by adoption 
never has become fully acclimated. The books 
that will live longest of any on her list are not 
those dealing with problems of theology, soci- 
ology and feminism in a democratized world, 
excellent as they have been, whether first ap- 
pearing in fiction or polemical literature. The 
most permanent of her stories will be 
those that centre in and around Old Ches- 
ter and that have Dr. Lavendar as a 
hero. Old Chester is in Pennsylvania and 
its citizens typify a region far more 
heterogeneous as to origins of a ruling class 
than anything that New England can show. Mrs. 
Deland had seen with her own eyes a society of 
successful persons whose nativity and race stock 
was German, Welsh and Scotch-Irish, as_ well 
as English and Irish. Consequently she never 
has been able to get the point of view held if 
not avowed by so many New’ England folk, 
namely, that to have had English ancestors con- 
fers upon their descendants unusual rights as 
citizens of the republic or as arbiters of social 
standing in a community. 

Mrs. Deland’s Scotch ancestry and intellectual 
traditions quite naturally shaped her thought as 
a girl, maiden and woman. Hence it was not 
surprising that coming to a city where the 
speculative and rational side of religion was 
highly rated and sedulously cultivated, she 
should attempt a religious novel, or novels, in 
“John Ward, Preacher” and “Sidney.” Of late 
years neither she nor her public have been 
stressing as much as formerly certain phases of 


religion dealt with in these books; but of their 
timeliness and ability there can be no doubt, if 
judged by the tests of the hour which inspired 
them. 

The next era of Mrs. Deland’s career owes 
some of its form and content undoubtedly to the 
influence upon her of the friendship and pastoral 
advice, as well as homiletical power, of Phillips 
Brooks, who shifted the base of her religious 
life considerably from the metaphysical to the 
ethical, from the dogmatic to the humanitarian, 
He did this for other women of eminence in 
Boston, and they registered their change in a 
variety of ways, some in their art as makers of 
paintings and stained glass and some in their 
teaching of youth and interpretations of litera- 
ture. For Mrs. Deland the new window in the 
heavens meant a new understanding and deeper 
interest in the social injustices, industrial in- 
equities and political shortcomings of her time; 
and as she came to conclusions she registered 
her opinions and convictions through the char- 
acters she created in a second group of stories 
about the maladjustments of matrimony, the 
conflicts of labor and capital, and the clashings 
of the aspirations of the masses with the pecun- 
iary achievements and methods of procedure of 
the dominant classes in the American commu- 
nity, ever and always inclined to set up a pluto- 
cratic autocracy. 

Fortunately for her own permanent fame, as 
well as for the welfare of the women whom she 
sought to aid by her stories and by her formal 
contributions to the discussions of feminism, 
Mrs. Deland usually wrote as a progressive and 
not as a radical. She joined to Scotch prudence 
a mind with some sense of historicity, some ap- 
preciation that history teaches the superiority of 
evolution to revolution as a way of getting 
the world made better. If this somewhat con- 
servative attitude annoyed Mrs. Deland’s more 
radical sisters, and also the revolutionists of the 
writing fraternity, and if she was subjected to 
the puerile scorn of some adolescent iconoclasts, 
many of whom are Marxian in their economic 
ideology and Epicurean in their philosophy of 
life, it had but little influence upon her or upona 
loyal circle of readers. They revered her for 
her ability to sympathize with and up to a cer- 
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tain point approve of certain changes in the 
social structure, and this without disregarding 
the facts of history and of human nature. If any 
of her formal critics dared to intimate that she 
was a closet reformer, not knowing life as it is, 
her defenders had only to point out that one of 
her claims to respect in Boston was that more 
than any woman of her set and vocation she 
had known, sympathized with, cared for, and re- 
habilitated the unwedded mothers of a_ city 
whose evil side, as well as good surface, she had 
studied at first hand, but never to use for the 
purposes that naturalistic, realistic and so-called 
““veritists” have in mind when they set forth to 
“slum” or to ape Bohemia. Mrs. Deland is 
not of the school that, seeing Noah lying drunk 
along the roadside, photographs his senile de- 
generacy and sells prints of the same for lucre, 
albeit later she may use what she knows (as an 
artist who is a real one always does) to point 
a moral and adorn a tale. 


Mrs. Deland’s admirers are wondering now 
what turn her thought and her art will take 
since she has seen war face to face in France 
and had vital touch with the world’s greatest 
tragedy. Her fiction hitherto has not had an 
international horizon. Now it must. In the 
past she has not leaned either toward pacificism 
or militarism. Henceforth she must have a con- 
structive theory of the limits of might used for 
the right and of the place of authority in a 
democracy. 


Of course, at first most of her output about 
the war is likely to be reportorial, descriptive, a 
chronicle, not an essay in definition of the 
factors she has seen at work side by 
side—destruction and reconstruction, coward- 
ice and heroism, carnage and spiritual rebirths. 
Later she will renew her old task of interpreter, 
and of course she will speak with most author- 
ity about what she has already seen war do to 
and for woman. Her report and her prophecy 
will not be wholly like that of Mrs. Pankhurst 
or Anne Morgan or Mary Roberts Rinehart; 
but to many readers it will carry much more 
weight than if it did agree with theirs in toto. 
Mrs. Deland has a judicial sort of mind, of a 
kind that society must utilize more in the future, 
if woman is to be a judge as well as a_ law- 
maker and law enforcer, which, of course, she is. 
Some of the juvenile courts already have begun 
to employ women for essentially judicial work. 

But this is aside. Mrs. Deland has risen to 
high rank as an artist, and as such must work 
during the years that remain. But she also has 
duties as a woman servitor of the American re- 
public and the nations allied for war against war. 
Admirers wait expectantly for her next book, 
which need be none the less a work oi artistry 
because a tract for the times. 
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APPEAL TO CHURCHES 


BY HORACE ELLIS 
State Superintendent of Indiana 


[This is as good for any state as for Indiana.] 

Indiana schools and colleges are today appeal- 
ing to the church—the great uplifting and con- 
serving agency of the world—jfor co-operation 
and help. The future citizenship of the Repub- 
lic is imperiled because of the voluntary with- 
drawal from our high schools and colleges of 
our American young men and women’ who 
patriotically resent the encroachment of a selfish 
tyranny upon the domain of Liberty. The youth 
of this hour, as trained men and women of to- 
morrow, shall constitute the nation’s peace tri- 
bunal and peace defenders when the war is over. 
The discipline incident to a school career alone 
can guarantee to American’ representatives in 
future international conferences—Democracy’s 
real representatives—that vision and conscience 
vital to the re-adjustment of the world’s new 
relationships. 

The federal government’s war program con- 
templates safeguarding the nation against ig- 
norance and indifference. To that end Presi- 
dent Wilson lends the weight of his great name 
to the purposes of American educators every- 
where. These purposes insist that young Amer- 
ican men and women shall continue their edu- 
cation as a patriotic duty. Even those young 
men and women whose life plans originally 
made no place for high school or college train- 
ing should patriotically modify those plans and 
should do this as their contribution to the na- 
tion’s war program. 

,indiana’s schools invite the co-operation of 
Indiana's churches in the present campaign to 
help fill our Indiana schools and colleges with 
purposeful students, anxious to prepare for a 
life of distinctly valuable service to the Republic. 
Will not all our clergymen constantly make 
public mention of the present educational cam- 
paign? Make proper announcement of it on the 
Sabbath day and recommend to your congrega- 
tions a substantial interest in it. When heads 
and hearts jointly work for the welfare of the 
nation undreamable results follow. Your great 
Beecher once declared: “The clearest window 
ever fashioned, if it be barred by spiders’ webs 
and hung over with carcasses of dead insects, 
so that the sunlight can not find its way through, 
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The German University system has been simply a means to clothe wolf-minds in sheep-skin. 


—Herbert Kaufman. 
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LABOR’S GLORY 
PRESIDENT WILSON’S LABOR DAY MESSAGE. 


My Fellow Citizens: Labor Day, 1918, is not like any Labor Day that we have known.. 
Labor Day was always deeply significant with us. Now it is supremely significant. Keenly as. 
we were aware a year ago of the enterprise of life and death upon which the Nation had em- 
barked, we did not perceive its meaning as clearly as we do now. We knew that we were all 
partners and must stand and strive together, but we did not realize as we do now that we are all 
enlisted men, members of a single army, of many parts and many tasks, but commanded by a 
single obligation, our faces set toward a single cbject. We now know that every tool in every 
essential industry is a weapon, and a weapon wielded for the same purpose that an army rifle is. 
wielded—a weapon which if we were to lay down no rifle would be of any use. 

And a weapon for what? What is the war for? Why are we enlisted? Why should we 
be ashamed if we were not enlisted? At first it seemed hardly more than a war of defence 
against the military aggression of Germany. Belgium had been violated, France invaded, and 
Germany was afield again, as in 1870 and 1866, to work cut her ambitions in Europe, and it was 
necessary to meet her force with force. But it is clear now that it is much more than a war to 
alter the balance of power in Europe. Germany, it is now plain, was striking at what free 
men everywhere desire and must have—the right to determine their own fortunes, to insist upon 
justice, and to oblige Governments to act for them and not for the private and selfish interest 
of a governing class. It is a war to make the nations and peoples of the world secure against 
every such power as the German autocracy represents. It is war of emancipation. Not until 
it is won can men anywhere live free from constant fear or breathe freely while they go about 
their daily tasks and know that Governments are their servants, not their masters. 

This is, therefore, the war of all wars, which labor should support and support with all its 
concentrated power. The world cannot be safe, men’s lives cannot be secure, no man’s rights 
can be confidently and successfully asserted against the rule and mastery of arbitrary groups and 
special interests so long as Governments like that which, after long premeditation, drew Austria 
and Germany into this war are permitted to control the destinies and the daily fortunes of men 
and nations, plotting while honest men work, laying the fires of which innocent men, women and 
children are to be the fuel. 

You know the nature of this war. It is a war which industry must sustain. The army of 
laborers at home is as important, as essential as the army of fighting men in the far fields of ac- 
tual battle. And the laborer is not only needed as much as the soldier. It is his war. The sol- 
dier is his champion and representative—to fail to win would be to imperil everything that the 
laborer has striven for and held dear since freedom first had its dawn and its struggle for jus- 
tice began. The soldiers at the front know this. It steels their muscles to think of it. They are 
crusaders. They are fighting for no selfish advantage for their own nation. They would despise 
any one who fought for the selfish advantage of any nation. They are giving their lives that 
homes everywhere, as well as the homes they love in America, may be kept sacred and safe, and 
men everywhere be free, as they insist upon being free. They are fighting for the ideals of their 
own land—great ideals, immortal ideals, ideals which shall light the way for all men to the places 
where justice is done and men live with lifted heads and emancipated spirits. That is the reason 
they fight with solemn joy and are invincible! 

Let us make this, therefore, a day of fresh comprehension, not only of what we 
are about and of renewed and clear-eyed resolution, but a day of consecration also in 
which to devote ourselves without pause or limit to the great task of setting our coun- 
try and the whole world free to render justice to all and of making it impossible for 
small groups of political rulers anywhere to disturb our peace or the peace of the world 
or in any way to make tools and puppets of those upon whose consent and upon whose 
power their own authority and their own very existence depend. 

We may count upon each other. The Nation is of a single mind. It is taking coun- 
sel with no special class. It is serving no private or single interest. Its own mind has 
been cleared and fortified by these days which burn the dross away. The light of a new 
convicticn has penetrated to every class among us. We realize as we never realized be- 
fore that we are comrades dependent upon one ancther, irresistible when united, power- 
less when divided. And so we join hands to lead the world to a new and better day. 


—Woodrow Wilson. 
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BRINGING THE COLLEGE TO THE NORMAL SCHOOL 


BY G. M. PHILIPS 


Principal of the West Chester State Normal School 


In 1914-15 the West Chester, Pennsylvania, 
State Normal School had two extension courses 
under the direction of Dr. Frank P. Graves, 
dean of the School of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, in each half-yearly sem- 
ester, and in 1915-16 there were six such 
courses, and in 1916-17 eight such courses, and 
in 1917-18 they are having six courses. 


The professors come out to the normal school 
and give two-hour lectures one evening  eac! 
week, giving the same lectures which they give 
to their classes at the university itself, and giv- 
ing them the same amount of time. At the 
close of the course they give a regular college 
examination in it, and those who pass this ex- 
amination get one unit of college credit 
each semester’s work in any subject. 


for 


During the first year 170 such courses were 
taken, a considerable number taking more than 
one such course during the year. In 1915-16 
230 such courses were taken; in 1916-17, 26!, 
and during the present year more than 300 have 
been or are taking such courses, this increase 
being in spite of the fact that the school attend- 
ance, like that of higher schools generally, has 
decreased considerably on account of the great 
war. Our total enrollment during the present 
year has been 800. 


We exercise great care in the selection of the 
subjects of these courses and still greater care 
in the selection of the professors who give them. 
College professors are not always good teachers, 
and the success of these courses depends upon 
first class teaching, not only for results, but, un- 
less the professors who give these courses are 
first class teachers, the interest will 
out and the plan will fail. 
which are interesting as well as important to 
teachers. We find that courses in English, 
which usually means the various courses in co- 
temporary, or at least modern, English and 
American literature; in history, especially mod- 
ern or cotemporary history; in sociology, es- 
pecially practical social problems and commu- 
nity civics, and geography are most in demand, 
although for the past three years we _ have 
maintained a course in college mathematics, in- 
cluding analytical geometry and higher algebra, 
quite successfully. The classes in these  sub- 
jects are not so large as in the others, but yet 
are large enough to justify their continuance. 


soon. die 
We choose courses 


These subjects, as far as possible, are substi- 
tuted for the same subjects in the normal school 
course, and that is a factor in the success of 
any course, but others are outside of and ad- 
ditional to the normal school course. The latter 
are not put officially in their diplomas but are 
noted on them by the authorities of the school. 
The names of such of these students as pass 
the college examinations—and with few excep- 
tions they all pass them—are printed in the cat- 


alog of the university, practically as special stu- 
dents, which is a decided encouragement to the 
scheme. 


It may seem strange, but it is true, that peda- 
gogical or so-called professional courses are not 
popular. This is partly, perhaps, because the 
students feel that they get enough of pedagogy 
in their normal school course, and also because 
such work does not generally secure for them 
credit at most colleges. 

The school has a good library of 20,000 vol- 
umes, well catalogued and with competent libra- 
rians, which is necessary to the success of the 
plan. Additional books which may be needed 
are either bought or borrowed from the state 
library for the use of students. 


It should be noted that the Pennsylvania State 
normal schools offer no college courses and give 
no college degrees, and there is no _ present 
tendency toward introducing them into these 
schools. The normal schools have a four-years 
course, made by the superintendent of public 
instruction and the principals of the normal 
schools. This is a combined academic and peda- 
gogical course. Graduates of four-year high 
schools enter the third year of the course and 
generally graduate in two years, and a few of 
the best graduates of three-year high schools 
are also able to graduate in two years. No stu- 
dent can graduate without an attendance of at 
least two years, except such as have completed 
one or more years of college work in a college 
of good standing. These may graduate after 
one year’s attendance. Students who are not 
high school graduates may be admitted to the 
normal schools, but must expect to spend from 
four to five years there in order to graduate. 
The large majority of those who enter are high 
school graduates, and their proportion is rap- 
idly increasing as high schools become more ac- 
cessible everywhere in the state. 


Students who wish to take these college 
courses are permitted to do so only when it ts 
believed that they have time to do this extra or 
substitute work. These students pay directly to 
the university the regular fee for this work, 
which is $12.50 for each half year course. This 
year the university requires an enrollment fee of 
$2.50 from each student, but this is paid but 
once by any student. The professors receive 
practically all these fees as extra compensation 
for such extra work, and when the classes are 
large, as they frequently are, it is a considerable 
addition to their incomes. During the semester 
which has just ended one of these classes had 
eighty-nine and another seventy members. 


The plan is working satisfactorily. It gives 
the more capable and better prepared students 
an opportunity to use their extra time to the 
best advantage. It adds valuable subjects to 


their curriculun it gives them experience in 
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college work; prepares them for college work 
in the future, and it gives them credit toward 
the completion of a college course, which can 
be transferred to any other college. This is a 
great incentive toward going to college. 


In Pennsylvania, normal school diplomas are 
legal certificates to teach in all schools, includ- 
ing high schools, any subjects which are on 
these diplomas, and these college subjects make 
it easier for those who have taken them to se- 
cure good high school places, and are appre- 
ciated and valued by superintendents generally. 

No inconsiderable part of the value of this 
work lies in the opportunity which it gives to 
the younger members of the normal school fac- 
ulty to supplement their education. This is 
eagerly taken advantage of every year by a 
number of these teachers. The courses are open 
to public school teachers in the vicinity, and 


some have taken them, though I have been 
somewhat disappointed in the number of such 
teachers who have joined these classes. 


Graduates who have taken these college 
courses here and are now teaching or in college 
are enthusiastic about them. Several secured 
better teaching positions than they could have 
otherwise got, sometimes positions which only 
college graduates have heretofore been getting, 
or places which normal school graduates with- 
out teaching experience have never got before. 
Others have been led to go to college who 
otherwise would not have gone, and several who 
have thus entered college have found that these 
courses taken here have enabled them to save 
a year in the completion of a college course, and 
all say that these courses broadened their 
knowledge and outlook on life and education, 
added interest and zest to their teaching. 
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Resolved, That the Trustees of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace declare 
their belief that the most effectual means of promoting durable international peace is to prose- 
cute the war against the Imperial German Government to final victory for democracy, in accord- 
ance with the policy declared by the President of the United States. 
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THE DAY OF JUDGMENT 


BY NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS 


“STRIKE HIM DEAD. THE DAY OF JUDGMENT 
WILL NOT ASK YOU FOR REASONS.” 


This is the motto on the aluminum token that 
the German Government gives to every Ger- 
man soldier. At the top is a portrait of Deity 
as the Kaiser conceives him to be; in one hand 
the Kaiser’s god holds a sickle, for the death- 
harvest, and beneath is the motto: “Strike him 
dead. The Day of Judgment will not ask you 
for reasons’”—the motto that gives each soldier 
his license to slay, pillage, loot, burn, rape, leave 
his thousands massacred and mutilated where 
he has passed. 

Some people still insist that the alleged Ger- 
man atrocities represent English lies, Belgian 
hypocrisies, and French delusions, but all possi- 
bility of evasion or denial has been destroyed. 
Modern courts are satisfied with two forms of 
testimony, but the German atrocities are evi- 
denced by five kinds of indubitable proof. 

There is the testimony of men and women 
telling what their eyes have seen, and their own 
ears have heard—that is a high form of evi- 
dence. . . . There is the testimony of little chil- 
dren, children too innocent to invent what they 
are old enough to describe. 

Third, there is the testimony of the photo- 
graph—photographs taken often before the mas- 
sacred bodies had grown cold, and immediately 
after the German retreat from the town they 
had pillaged. No one can look at the hundreds 
of photographs of mutilated bodies without con- 
fessing that the sunlight, like a recording angel, 
has given a damning testimony that cannot be 
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gainsaid by the monsters who not only killed 


men who defended the honor of their wives, but 
hacked these young husbands into shreds, mu- 
tilating the body in ways that can only be spoken 
of in whispers by men to men. 


Another form of proof is found in the journals 
and diaries of the German soldiers. The Ger- 
man has climbed into the witness stand, and 
given conclusive testimony against himself. Had 
his statements been made by Belgians, French, 
or English, we would have denied or questioned 
the words; but when diaries have been taken 
from the dead bodies of German soldiers, and 
when these different journals contain substan- 
tially the same statements as to the atrocities 
committed at a given day in a given town, it be- 
comes impossible for an American student to 
deny the daily records of German soldiers with 
the confession of deeds committed sometimes 
by his fellows and sometimes by himself. 


There is also the testimony of mutilated 
bodies that have been preserved in certain 
morgues against the day of judgment when ar- 
bitrators will behold the proof, hear the wit- 
nesses, and weigh the guilt of the Germans. 
The Day of Judgment is coming when these wit- 
nesses will rise literally from the grave and in- 
dict the German Kaiser and his war staff for 


+ 


trocities that are the logical and inevitable re- 

sult of the ceaseless drill of their officers and 
privates in the science of murder, as a method 
of breaking down the nervous resources of the 
irm soldiers of Belgium and of France. 
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No horrors in history are so overwhelmingly 
evidenced as the German atrocities. The nature, 
the number, and the extent of their crimes have 
been documented more thoroughly than the 
scalpings of settlers by Sioux Indians, the hor- 
rors of the Black Hole of Calcutta, the cruelties 
of the Spanish Inquisition. . . . After the Ger- 
man troops had passed through, it became pos- 
sible for the village school teacher, priest, or 
banker, the aged women and the children who 
had escaped to creep out of pits, the caves in the 
fields, or the edge of the woods, where they had 
been hiding, and return to survey the scene of 
desolation behind them. . The French au- 
thorities hurried forward their authorized rep- 
resentatives, inquests were held, photographs 
taken of the mutilated bodies, and _ testimony 
taken and sent to the Department of Justice. 

The full extent of the reign of terror and 
frightfulness in France and Belgium can only be 
guessed with a shudder. More than 100,000 
people are simply reported as “missing”; other 
multitudes were burned or thrown into pits. 
What took place in those Belgian towns and 
cities that are still in German hands will never 
be known until the German officers and soldiers 
stand before the Great Judgment Throne and 
give their account unto God. 

The affidavits, photographs, and mutilated 
bodies are witnesses that destroy forever the 
last shred of doubt and incredulity as to the un- 


speakableness of the Hun. For men who are 
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open to testimony, the German atrocities are 
more surely established than any of the hideous 
cruelties in history. Now, for the first time, 
wildest savagery has been reduced to a science, 
and damned into existence under the name ef 
German efficiency. 

German militarism is the apotheosis of the law 
of the wolf-pack, return to the club and the 
cave man. If she succeeds in a return to brute 
force, her victory will be the most terrible 
calamity that ever overwhelmed the earth. 
Every editor and school teacher, every priest 
and minister, every patriot and parent, should 
drill into the minds of children and youth the 
Kaiser’s charge given in 1900 and reproduced in 
1914 upon postal cards for the Kaiser’s soldiers: 
“You will take no prisoners; you will show no 
mercy; you will give no quarter; you will make 
yourselves more frightful than the Huns under 
Attila.” . 

There is but one answer that America can 
give, but one answer that the Hun can under- 
stand—guns, shells, bayonets. His armies must 
be beaten, shattered, driven back in overwhelm- 
ing defeat, until he knows in his heart that he 
can never hope to Germanize the world, either 
by the propaganda of his Kultur which is simply 
a cover for vileness or by his atrocities which 
are its expression. He must be beaten so 
overwhelmingly that Kultur will be dead for- 
ever. He must be beaten, and America must 
help.—Used by permission of Roycroft. 








WAR TIME BOOK BUSINESS 


The Priority Board of the War _ Industries 
Board has listed paper mills as an essential in- 
dustry, and has rated them in fourth class of 
priority for coal on the distinct understanding 
that all wasteful uses of paper shall be elimi- 
nated and the necessary uses be curtailed to th 
minimum. 

Each paper mill will be put upon the priority 
list for coal conditioned upon their signing a 
pledge that they will furnish no paper to any 
consumer who will not also sign a pledge in 
duplicate that he will exercise the greatest pos- 
sible economy in the use of paper and will ob- 
serve all rules and regulations of the Conserva- 
tion Division and of the Pulp and Paper Section 
of the War Industries Board. These pledges 
are now being prepared and will be furnished 
shortly. One copy will be left on file with the 
mill and the other will be sent to this office. 

The following regulations have been made by 
the Pulp and Paper Section of the War Indus- 
tries Board for the control of paper used in the 
production of all books of educational character, 
and are to become effective immediately :— 

1. Price lists to be substituted for cata 
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The price lists shall not contain more than the 
titles, authors, prices, grade for which the book 
is intended, and ten words of descriptive matter. 
Publishers with no salesmen and who do their 


entire business by mail will be allowed to pub- 
lish their catalogs in their present form. 
2. No new circular shall be issued contain- 
ing more than four pages. No page is to be 
Circulars to be 
printed in one color only and no coated paper 


over 8} x 11 inches in size. 


to be used, except where illustrations are repro- 
duced which in the book itself are printed on 
coated paper. Circulars which do not comply 
with these conditions shall not be reprinted. 

3. The return or consignment privilege shall 
not be allowed except on introduction, in which 
case not over twenty per cent. of the stock or- 
dered may be returned. This does not apply to 
State Depositories. 

!. No coated paper shall be used in the 
printing of textbooks hereafter, except in cases 
where coated paper is necessary to print work 
of such character that it cannot be properly 
printed on uncoated paper; all of such excep- 
tions to be listed with the Pulp and Paper Sec- 
tion of the War Industries Board. 

5, The annual production of new school and 
llege textbooks during the war shall be re- 
duced to fifty (50) per cent. or less of the aver- 


co 


age number issued annually during the five 
years preceding January 1, 1918. 

Revisions of old books are not considered as 
new books. 
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Consideration will be given to the case of 
publishers who have had no output of new 
books or only a nominal output for the last five 
years. 

Consideration will also be given to new books 
made necessary or desirable by the exigencies of 
the war. 

6. No textbook publishers shall use heavier 
paper than the following :— 


Machine Finish 25x38—50 
fs: & € 25x38—60 
English Finish 25x38—60 


Egg Shell Finish 25x38—60 

Coated Book (as exnlained in Sec. 4) 25x38—70 

Drawing Paper 25x38—70 

Weights of binding boards shall be reduced as much as 
practicable. 

In cases where books are filed under state 
laws with an agreement to maintain weights of 
papers and boards publishers are authorized to 
continue using the present weights of paper 
and boards until such time as the Pulp 
and Paper Section of the War Industries Board 
get an agreement from the authorities for the 
publishers to substitute the above standards, 
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%. No desk or examination copies are to be 
furnished without charge, except as such are 
customarily sent by the editorial department to 
newspapers and periodicals for review. The 
plan to be followed is that now a part of the 
Textbook Law of California. Accompanying 
each bill for examination copies, the following 
statement should be used :— 

“As a war measure the Pulp and Paper Sec- 
tion of the War Industries Board deem it neces- 
sary that all examination copies be sent billed 
on approval at twenty per cent. (20%) discount 
from list prices, transportation prépaid. If the 
books are retained they are to be paid for at 
the prices billed; otherwise they are to be re- 
turned within thirty days after a decision has 
been reached as to adoption, when credit in full 
will be given.” 

8. The Pulp and Paper Section strongly ad- 
vise that during the war adopting bodies should 
make no change in textbooks, except where the 
books in use are clearly unsuited to the needs 
of the schools or where the advance in the art 


of teaching or conditions brought about by the 
war demand. 
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Good Lord, deliver us from the hyphenated American, the pro-German, the spy, the prof- 
iteer, the pacifist, the slacker and all who would retard the prosecution of the war for human 


rights, human happiness and the establishment of a permanent world-wide peace. 





Rev. Henry 


N. Couden, the blind chaplain of the United States House of Representatives, August 21, 1918. 





LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


KENWOOD, NEW YORK 


If there is anywhere a more interesting plant, 
industrially, commercially, civically and  educa- 
tionally, than the Oneida Community at Ken- 
wood, we would go a long way to see it. 

This remarkable business employs 2,500 men 
and women, making last year 7,500,000 game 
traps for the sports of the whole world; 20,000,- 
000 silver-plated knives, forks and spoons, and 
is now working on a vast contract, making for 
the government hundreds of thousands of peri- 
scopes for the rifles of our boys over there. 
Every American soldier’s rifle is to be equipped 
with a periscope, which enables the soldier to 
see what is going on above the trench and over 
the parapet, and the Oneida Community 1s do- 
ing all possible to supply them. 

Incidentally, the Oneida Community has one 
of the largest and best dairies of blooded Hol- 
steins in the state. Like every other feature of 
this institution the dairy has the latest word in 
the animal industry. For instance, every cow 
has an individual bubble fountain for her health 
and comfort. 


Every man who builds a house in the “city” 
of Sherrill receives a very considerable cash 
bonus from the Oneida Community, and every 
week there is added to each payroll, on account 
of the high cost of living, a percentage of in- 
crease based on the cost of what he buys above 
the price before the war. No one has to order 
through the office, but since everything is of 
the best and the price fully ten per cent. lower 
than elsewhere, he naturally does. Expert ac- 
counting decides the extra war prices and each 
person receives each week in his pay envelope 
a H. C. L. addition. The teachers are all in on 
this significant deal. 

We have referred to the “city” of Sherrill. It 
required special legislation for 1,500 people to 
be incorporated as a “city.” This privilege was 
granted in order that there might be a com- 
mission form of government. They have two 
officers—a clerk and a manager of the “city” of 
Sherrill. Both of these are on a-salary as em- 
ployees of the Community and they charge the 
“city” by the hour for time required for public 
business. Here’s efficiency and economy! 
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The Oneida Community did a business of $5,- 
000,000 last year, but the president has less than 
$10,000 salary, on the ground that it would not 
be fair to the employees for any one to receive 
an extra large salary. 

There has never been any attempt by the 
Federation of Labor to organize a union in the 
Oneida Community, on the ground that the 
Unions have never asked any employers to do 
as much for employees as has always been done 
for these workers. 

There are 400 children of the employers and 
employees in the public schools of a neighbor- 
hood of 1,500 inhabitants. One-third of the stu- 
dents are in the high schools—junior and senior. 
For these 400 children there are two good ele- 
mentary buildings and a $50,000 high school 
house. The teachers are paid unusual wages 
for a neighborhood of 1,500 people. Of course, 
these things could not be did not the Oneida 
Community make plans and make contributions 
quite out of the ordinary. 

The civic, industrial and social life are wholly 
unusual. Until within a year no dollar of the 
stock of the Oneida Community was owned by 
anyone not descended from the original Oneida 
Community, which was transformed into the 
Oneida Community, Ltd., in 1882. This year 
any employee is permitted to buy a few shares, 
but they must be resold within the Oneida Com- 
munity when sold. More than 700 employees 
took advantage of this offer as soon as it was 
made. 
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THE HABIT OF BEING ADEQUATE 

A great psychologist has said: “Life is for- 
ever asking you this question: Will you be 
adequate—will you really be adequate to specific 
details? And if you say I will try to be ade- 
quate you begin at that point to be inadequate.” 

It is this habit of being adequate in the every- 
day emergencies of life that distinguishes the 
great and successful. 

In° reading the life of Charles Frohman, the 
great theatrical manager, nothing impresses you 
so much as his power of meeting conditions 
with quiet confidence. It is said that so absolute 
was his confidence in his own ability to direct 
the work of his companies that his actors rarely 
even thought of opposing him. His own con- 
fidence, which was not a shallow affair based 
on vanity, inspired an unbounded confidence in 
all those with whom he had intimate dealings. 

A large self-confidence is built up by positive 
action and positive decision in the numberless 
small things .of life. Form the habit of being 
adequate in the small things. Do not allow 
yourself the luxury of indecision. Indecision 
makes for all kinds of weakness and failure. 
Mark out your course to the best of your ability 
and stick to it until you see some good reason 
for changing. Do not waver even in your own 
mind, Be adequate to the small things and you 
will be ready for greater things.—William  E. 
Towne, in Nautilus, 
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THE LITTLE SCHOOL’ 


BY FLOYD D. RAZO 


I well remember, long ago, 
The little school that stood 

Just where the roadway bends around 
A little patch of wood; 

And I remember, too, the bench 
Along the inner wall 

By which we used to stand to read, 
“Leaves have their time to fall.” 


There oft I’ve stood with open book 
And _ half-abated breath 

To gallop with “The Light Brigade” 
“Into the jaws of death.” 

Or, surging on o’er hill and dale 
With pendulum-like sway, 

I took the road with Sheridan 
Full “twenty miles away.” 


E’en now through all this lapse of time 
I still remember well 

The sound of freedom’s dying shriek 
“As Kosciusko fell’— 

And pause again to wipe away 
The sympathetic tears 

For “the soldier of the legion” 
That “lay dying in Algiers.” 


I still can see, just as of old, 

The sights at “Watkins’ Glen,” 
Though thirty years of wand’ring life 
Have passed and gone since then— 

Ah, can it be so long ago? 
How swift the years have sped 
Since, “In his dark, carved, oaken chair 
Old Rudiger sat dead!” 


From that old bench I’ve wandered through 
“Sweet Auburn” many a time 

And heard those far-off “Shandon bells” 
Fling out their joyous chime; 

There oft I’ve paused beside the spring 
To drink, then ride away, 

While “sweet Maud Muller” mused and sighed 
Till “rain fell on the hay.” 


These joys it gave—yet from that place 
I’ve searched the wide world o’er 
“For some secluded spot on earth 
Where mortals weep no more; 
Some lone and pleasant dell, 
Some valley in the west 
Where, free from toil and pain, 
The weary soul may rest.” 


Aye, many a weary day since then, 
Through varying heat and frost, 
I’ve held my “solitary way, 
Lone, wand’ring but not lost”; 
For I have still in memory 
The little school that stood 
Just where the roadway bends around 
A little patch of wood. 


*Based on the author's recollections of the masterpieces 
found in the MecGuffy, the Sanders’ and the National 
readers, 
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THE SOLDIER 


He moves among his fellow men, quiet and straight 
and strong, 

Ready to join the gallant host that fights the mighty 
Wrong; 

He doesn’t feel like a hero—he is just a human boy, 

With a modest pride in his uniform and a deep sus- 
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taining joy. 


He’s not a part of the conquering horde—a vast in- 
human plan; 

He has not known the savage spur that finds the brute 
in the man; 

He’s a little shy and a little kind—he rather dreads 
to kill, 

But he'll set his lips and sight his gun and go to it 
with a will! 


He wouldn’t be called a “crusader”; he wouldn’t pose 


Oh, mother of his, be glad of him; be proud of his 
willing heart, 


So ready to place his life at stake, so eager to play 
his part. 


Be true to him, and be brave to him; steady your 
sighing breath; 


He is yours today on the spirit’s height—he is yours 
in life or death. 


Soldier of ours, go out, then, with gallant soul and 


gay! | 
as a knight; Young manhood is the bravest thing in all the world 

But his soul has felt the accolade of the sacred sword today. 
of right; Could we but fight or die with you! The time is sad 

He’s springing now to the stern defence of a world and long; 


whose wounds are sore, 
And there’s a light in his grave young eyes that was 
never there before. 


But our hearts are beating high with you to the drum 
and the marching song. 


—Marion Couthouy Smith. 





HELPING TEACHERS A NEW INSTITUTION 


BY HENRY C. KREBS 


County Superintendent, Plainfield, N. J. 


The State Department of Education of New 
Jersey has formulated and the legislature enacted 
into law a measure providing for helping teach- 
ers in every county having unsupervised teachers. 
These helping teachers are appointed by the com- 
missioner of education, at a maximum salary of 
$1,500 per year, each to pay her own expenses. 
These salaries are paid direct from state funds, 
not from local funds, and the helping teacher is 
thus a state official with restricted county juris- 
diction. Her work is in direct charge of the 
county superintendent. 

The method of selecting these helping teachers 
is substantially as follows: Each county superin- 
tendent is requested to nominate some three or 
four teachers in service who in his judgment pos- 
sess the qualifications for this work. The as- 
sistant commissioner in charge of elementary 
schools, or the commissioner himself, then visit 
the persons named by the county superintendent. 
As a result of these nominations and visits, to- 
gether with other inquiries and investigations, 
the appointments are made by the commissioner. 
Sixteen of the twenty-one counties of New Jer- 
sey have helping teachers, the number depend- 
ing on the number of unsupervised teachers in 
each county. 

It should be noted that in pioneer work a goodly 
portion of the time is necessarily devoted to get- 
ting acquainted with teachers, parents, pupils and 
conditions. 

The daily program of the school has been im- 
proved. It is insisted that every teacher prepare 
said program on the basis of the state monograph 
on the subject and post the same conspicuously in 


the schoolroom. This may seem a matter of 
course to some readers, but an examination of 
isolated schools would disclose a number of cases 
in which there is no written program at all, and 
the teacher proceeds largely in accordance with 
her feelings and impulses. Even those who have 
written programs sometimes pay little regard to 
their observance. 

Methods of teaching have been improved. 
Nearly all the helping teachers in the state gave 
special attention to the teaching of reading and 
spelling. 

All teachers need to know standards of accom- 
plishment. “How much time do you give to silent 
reading? What preparation do you make for 
teaching the various lessons? What prelimin.ry 
work do you give to the class before they attempt 
to read? Do you consider that your pupils read 
as if they were talking?” These and other ques- 
tions tend to make the teachers give considera- 
tion to their methods and standards. 

In this work a valuable factor is the group 
teachers’ meeting. In some instances the schools 
are closed in a certain locality .n a Friday and 
teachers transported to an open school, where they 
observe the regular work during the forenoon. 
Classes are taught by the teacher, sometimes by 
the helping teacher. The afternoon is devoted to 
a round table discussion of the work seen in the 
morning. The county superintendent often at- 
tends these meetings. In other instances group 
meetings are held on Saturday forenoons, with 
and without class demonstrations. By these means 
all in attendance see what is meant by good teach- 





Coatinued on page 242. 
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To the end that no boy or girl shall have less 
opportunity for education because of the war and 
that the nation may be strengthened as it can only 
be through the right education of all its people. — 
Woodrow Wilson. 





ANOTHER WAR MEASURE 


There are to be no more free copies of text- 
books for examination or for desk use. This is 
a war measure. Paper is not only frightfully 
expensive, but there is danger of an alarming 
shortage. The government selected a commit- 
tee to see what could be done for the good ot 
all and be harmful to few. 

“No desk or examination copies are to be 
furnished without charge, except as such are 
customarily sent by the editorial department to 
newspapers and periodicals for review. The 
plan to be followed is that now a part of the 
Textbook Law of California. Accompanying 
each bill for examination copies, the following 
statement should be used :— 

“*As a war measure the Pulp and Paper Sec- 
tion of the War Industries Board deem it neces- 
sary that all examination copies cand nent bilied 
on approval at twenty per cent. (207) discount 
from list prices, transportation prepaid. If the 
books are retained, they are to be paid for at 
prices billed; otherwise they are to be returned 
within thirty days after a decision has been 
reached as to adoption, when credit in full will 


be given.’” 
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THE DEPOT BRIGADE 


The army camp has a new phrase and a new 
department. 

Our army is a draftee army. In one car 
that came to Camp Devens from New York 
City was a man who registered his income at 
$35,000 a month, another who registered him- 
self as of a New York law firm, and a man 
who wrote as his occupation, trade or profes- 
sion, “thievery.” In explanation he said steal- 
ing was the only business he ever had or ever 
expected to have, except being a soldier for a 
time. 

This bunch of draftees is styled the “Depot 
Brigade,” and the first thing done for them, 
or with them, is to have them “get the atmos- 
phere.” 

They are not put in khaki, are not given 


guns, are not even formed in line. They are 
given several days to get the atmosphere. 
They do light work as a bunch. They are 


not hurried, are not rushed, are not ordered 
about, but just do some light camp work for 
several hours a day—just leisure work—until 
they all have the same atmosphere, until multi- 
millionaire, lawyer, thief are accustomed to a 
real day’s activity. They get the atmosphere. 
When they get the atmosphere they are pro- 
moted from the Depot Brigade to the awk- 
ward squad, where everything is different. 





+2624 
CLEVELAND NEWNESS 

The last thing done by Superintendent F. E. 
Spaulding of Cleveland before he turned the 
schools over to Deputy Jones for a year was to 
plan for several new phases of education :— 

Military Training in High Schools. 

Continuous School Year with no Summer Vaca- 
tion. 

More Thorough Physical Training —Three ad- 
ditional supervisors of physical training in the 
grades and high schools. 

Courses in Trades and Crafts. 

Elimination of “Padding” Elementary Schools. 
—This to make room for commercial and technical 
courses for those forced to leave school at an early 
age. The two technical high schools of the city 
are to become centres for technical training with 
branches in all parts of the city. Technical educa- 
tion of younger children is planned in the branches 
in junior high schools. 

More Factory Schools.—Assistant School Super- 
intendent Castle reported fifty-seven factory 
schools—school classes conducted in factories—had 
been conducted during the year and announced 
this number will be increased. 

Training Mechanics to Teach Trades.—Funds 
provided by the Smith-Hughes act, favoring voca- 
tional training, are to be used to give a course in 
teaching to skilled craftsmen of Cleveland fac- 
tories, so they may teach all or part time in the 
technical high schools. 

Purchase of Farm for Agricultural Students.— 
With such a farm, pupils would spent two weeks 
on farm, and then two weeks in school, and so on 
through the term. 
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School Lunch Rooms to Be Run by Students.— 
They are to be managed by vocational training de- 
partment of schools. 

Manufacture of School Furniture and Equip- 
ment.—School officials reported advanced students 
in technical high schools already have produced 
tables, desks and other equipment needed by the 
schools, at a substantial saving over what it would 
cost in the open market. They decided much more 
equipment should be obtained in this way, to give 
students highly specialized training. 

More Part Time Pupils.—It was agreed to ar- 
range the school curriculum to permit more young 
men and women who are working for a living to 
carry some school work at convenient hours ; to 
make it possible for many pupils to do part time 
work in stores, offices and industries. 
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WOMEN TEACHERS IN CALIFORNIA 

Women school teachers in California must 
be paid the same salary as men teachers if the 
work is of the same kind and rank as _ that 
done by the men. This has been said officially 
by Will C. Wood, state commissioner of 
secondary schools. He says :— 

“The law on the subject is plain and clear. 
The time has passed for discriminating in the 
matter of salary on account of the sex of the 
worker. The cave man’s dominance over 
women finds a modern counterpart in the pol- 
icy of paying women less than men, although 
they may render equal service. Such a policy 
must go the way of the sabre-toothed tiger and 
the cave man’s club. The modern world must 
accord to woman position and pay commen- 
surate with her service and her ability.” 
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SCHOOL MUSIC MEMORY CONTEST 


One of the best Community “Get-Together” 
schemes of which we know has been worked 
out at Elmhurst, L. L, in connection with 
the Newtown High School, New York City. 

Some years ago this high school began arous- 
ing interest in advanced musical instruction by 
organizing classes in such musical studies as 
Dictation and Melody Writing, History of 
Music, Advanced Harmony and Counterpoint, 
and Musical Form and Analysis, and it was one 
of the first high schools in New York state to 
have its pupils take the state examinations in 
these subjects. In this way the interest of the 
pupils was aroused in these subjects without 
any artificial stimulus. Later as a result of the 
enthusiasm thus aroused among the students a 
school orchestra was developed until this school 
has one of the best known high school orches- 
tras in the city. This past year the musical 
management of Wanamaker’s and Lord and 
Taylor’s invited the Newtown High School Or- 
chestra to give a concert in their auditoriums, 
the only city high school thus honored. As the 
building that houses the Newtown High School 
is an old-time elementary building without any 
of the accommodations in space and equipment 
that the more modern city high school build- 
ings have, this work of building up a musical 
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interest in the pupils and making the school a 
local musical centre has been all the more note- 
worthy. 


ae | 


This year the music department inaugurated 
a new departure and worked out a very suc- 
cessful Music Memory Contest, the first of its 
kind ever given by a New York City High 
School. 
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TWO INHERITANCES* 


It will not be easy to find as compellingly in- 
teresting and as vexatiously provoking a book as 
“The Problem of the Soul,” which differentiates 
tantalizingly between the two inheritances, racial 
and personal, especially since it assigns the per- 
sonal inheritance to the school, leaving the racial 
inheritance to “other worlds than ours.” 

Dr. Holmes has raised serious questions that 
we cannot answer. He raises questions that no 
one is likely ever to answer, and yet they are 
questions that will not down. As a promoter of 
thought, as a provoker of questions he is a not- 
able success. He is wise enough to leave the 
most annoying question to be answered in an- 
other state of existence. 

We congratulate every one who takes the time 
to read and re-read it, and we commiserate those 
who have no time to wrestle with “The Prob- 
lem of the Soul.” 





“‘The Problem of the Soul.’”’ By Edmund Holmes. New York: B. P. 
Dutton & Co. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 





PEACE TERMS 

Senator Henry Cabot Lodge as Republican 
leader in the Senate states peace terms :— 

Restoration of Belgium. 

Return of Alsace and Lorraine to France. 

Return to Italy of Italia Irredenta. 

Independence of Serbia and Roumania. 

Security of Greece guaranteed. 

Independence of Jugoslavs and Czecho-Slovaks. 

Independence of Poland. 

Return to Russia of provinces taken by Ger- 
many. 

Dardanelles must be opened to all, and Constan- 
tinople made a free port. 

Turkey and Bulgaria must be shorn of their 
power for evil. 

Palestine must not be returned to Turkey, and 
the safety of Christians in Asia Minor must be 
assured. 

Germany must be put in a position where she 
can do no more harm to the rest of the world. 
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AN EMERGENCY MET 

The President has authorized a loan of one 
million dollars to the Forest Service for fire- 
fighting expenses, to meet the serious emer- 
gency conditions in the national forests of the 
Northwest and the Pacific Coast states. The 
loan was made from the special defence fund 
of fifty million dollars placed at the disposal of 
the President by Congress. It is recognized 
that the protection of the national forests is 
an important and essential war activity. For- 
estry officials regard the present 
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in the Northwest as in some ways the most 
serious with which the government has ever 
had to cope. Early drouth, high winds, elec- 
trical storms, labor shortage, and depletion of 
the regular protective force as a result of the 
war have combined to make the fire conditions 
unprecedently bad. 
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FARGO’S NEW OPPORTUNITY 

Dr. E. L. Howard of St. Paul is the new presi- 
dent of Fargo College, Fargo, North Dakota. This 
college has had more than its share of financial 
troubles and some troubles that were not financial. 
The past year was in many respects the most 
critical, but it is demonstrated that it needed just 
such a year, just such a liquidation of disagree- 
ments to put a spirit of determination into all 
friends and all who should be friends of this Con- 
gregational college. True, it has to face the popu- 
larity and efficiency of the State Agricultural Col- 
lege in the city and of the equipment and popu- 
larity of the State University nearby, but these 
give no reason for inability to make Fargo go over 
the top as a scholarly, Christian college in the vast 
region which it serves. It can be put in the same 
class as Carleton, Yankton, Beloit, Grinnell, Drury, 
Washburn, Crete, Colorado, Whitman, Pomona, 
each of which has had its day of struggle, but the 
Congregational churches have made them all 
eminently successful, and they will do the same by 
Fargo with President Howard as leader. 
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THE DIFFERENCE 

Superintendent U. G. Wheeler of Newton, 
Massachusetts, in his Report for 1917 calls 
attention to the fact that the grades cost 
$46.03 per pupil; the Classical High School, 
$73.76; the Technical High, $83.67, and the 
Vocational High, $171.21. Taking the school 
year as forty weeks, the cost for the four 
classes per week is respectively $1.75, $1.54, 
$2.09 and $4.28. 

This difference is a continual annoyance to 
the new high school scheme. It is not so sure 
that the high schools cost too much, but it is 
undeniably true that the grades do not cost as 
much as they should. 


—_——_—-- —-0-9-0-@-0-¢-2-————————— 
WEST POINT DISTANCED 
In one day, August 31, there were more of- 
ficers graduated from Camp Zachary Taylor, 
Louisville, Kentucky, than have been gradu- 
ated from West Point in the eighty-five years 
from 1802 to 1887. The class numbered 2,500, 
and every state in the Union was represented. 
There were thirty-five negroes. These are the 
first trained negro officers to be admitted to 
training schools. 
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THE WOMAN’S YEAR 

The vast vote polled by Miss Annie Webb 
Blanton as state superintendent of Texas does 
not mean, really, lack of appreciation of the 
great achievements of Hon. W. F. Doughty, 
but it does mean, first of all, large public appre- 
ciation of Miss Blanton, but beyond that it does 
mean that the women of the state were deter- 
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mined to show the political leaders that if they 
would give them but one candidate on the state 
ticket that woman should be triumphantly 
elected. There is no question as to the capa- 
bility, professional devotion, and inspirational 
leadership which Miss Blanton will bring to the 
office. 
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THE GERMAN LANGUAGE 
No one is to blame for the almost universal 
elimination of German in the schools but the pro- 
Germans. ‘We are not hghting a language,” but 
we are fighting all German propaganda, and every 





-German propagandist is a champion of retaining 


the German language, and so are most of the paci- 
fist propagandists, and anything which they cham- 
pion is sure to be hit hard. 

Again, there is no question but that German 
propagandists have for years been super-active in 
promoting the introduction of the German language 
in schools and the glorification of the Kaiser, of 
German education, which is now quite abhorrent to 
Americans; and all this now reacts against the 
language itself. 

en 
THE KHAKI COLLEGE 

The newest war notice is the plan to establish 
colleges abroad for the higher education — of 
United States soldiers which has been  formu- 
lated by the National War Work Council of the 
Y. M. C. A. These schools will be known as 
“khaki colleges,” because ‘they will be for men 
of the American expeditionary force, and the 
United States uniform will constitute the ma- 
triculation fee. 
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: REAL WAR SPEED 
An English educator at the Pittsburgh meet- 
ing of the N. E. A. said they had been trying to 
get a child labor bill through Parliament for 
thirty-five years to no purpose, but it was passed 
in five minutes in war times. War speed is mak 
ing a world record for all time. 
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No one is an American in good standing who 
does not denounce the acts of Germany in sink- 
ing the Lusitania, in ravaging Belgium, in re- 
pudiating her treaties, and in violating all in- 
ternational laws. 

If we insist that students stay in school when 
they are thought to be needed for work, the 
schools must see to it that every hour in 


school is worth more than any hour could be 
out of school. 


In 1914 the arch enemy of Democracy said 
officially and impiously: “I am the instrument 
of the Almighty. I am His agent, His sword. 
Woe and death to those who oppose my will.” 

California’s most interesting primaries, edu- 
cationally, ended with Will C. Wood leading his 
nearest rival by 20,000. 

Americanization means intense  anti-Prus- 
sianization. 


Harvard’s gifts for 1917-18 total $1,035,613. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE FLEEING GERMANS. 


The German retreat is fast becoming a flight. 
All along the western battle front from  Flan- 
ders to Soissons, the British, French and Amer- 
ican forces have pushed steadily forward. The 
famous Drocourt-Queant defence line has been 
overwhelmed; the more famous Hindenburg line 
is vanishing, and scores of towns which had 
been for a long time in the possession of the 
Germans have been wrested from them. Since 
the middle of July more than 150,000 Germans 
have been taken prisoner, and the readiness with 
which many of them have thrown down their 
guns is significant of the general depression and 
war weariness. The Allied troops have taken 
more than 2,000 guns, nearly 14,000 machine 
guns, and large quantities of munitions and sup- 
plies. As to the number of German killed and 
wounded, there are no official figures, but it 
must reach a prodigious total. 


THE GERMAN TEMPER WEAKENING. 


It is impossible for the German leaders any 
longer to conceal the truth from the German 
people. For a while each new retreat was rep- 
resented as a matter of strategy and “according 
to plan.” But an increasing depression is mani- 
fest, and some of the most influential German 
papers do not hesitate to admit the seriousness 
of the situation. In a recent speech at Berlin 
Chancellor von Hertling admitted that “for stra- 
tegical reasons” the army command had been 
forced to withdraw its lines “at some points,” 
and that he was anxious concerning the outlook 
for the future; and he warned his hearers of the 
danger involved in criticisms of the government 
and its measures, which strengthened party an- 
tagonism. He complained bitterly that the war 
had assumed among Germany's enemies the 
“form of hatred bordering on insanity.” That 
Germany had done anything to justify — this 
hatred he would not, of course, admit for a 
moment. 

THE I. W. W. SENTENCES. 

There will be little sympathy expended upon 
William D. Haywood and the other I. W. W. 
leaders who have been given stiff sentences by 
the federal court at Chicago for conspiracy to 
foment strikes and to hinder the prosecution of 
the war. Haywood and fourteen of his chief 
aids were sentenced to twenty years in the Fed- 
eral penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kansas, and 
to pay $20,000 fine. Ten-year sentences were 
imposed upon thirty-three of the organization’s 
leaders; five-year sentences on thirty-three, and 
lesser sentences on fourteen others, together 
with fines. Ninety days were granted within 
which to file a bill of exceptions, but there is 
small likelihood that the action of the court will 
be reversed, for the evidence was overwhelming, 
and the conspiracy with which the defendants 
were charged was carried out boldly and un- 
scrupulously, 


ANOTHER I. W. W. CRIME. 

Three days after these sentences were im- 
posed a bomb was exploded at the entrance of 
the Federal building in Chicago, in which the 
cases had been tried. The hour chosen for the 
explosion was three in the afternoon, when the 
entrance was crowded. Four persons were killed, 
and seventy-five were injured. The explosive 
had been placed behind a radiator, with a time 
fuse. Raids were immediately made upon the I. 
W. W. headquarters by the police and by gov- 
ernment agents. No one doubts that the crime 
was the work of I. W. W. conspirators. It was 
that anarchist organization’s characteristic way 
of striking back at organized society and taking 
revenge for the penalties imposed upon its 
leaders. It is to be hoped that the identity of 
the I. W. W. agents who perpetrated the crime 
may be swiftly established so that they pay the 
penalty for it. 

A CRAZY THREAT. 

The attempt to assassinate Premier Lenine 
suggests that the Russian leaders who have 
plunged their country into anarchy may yet re- 
alize personally some of the consequences of 
their madness. _ Lenine’s assailant was a young 
woman who represented some other type of rev- 
olutionist than his own. A more serious out- 
break of anarchy is the attack upon the British 
embassy at Moscow and the murder and bar- 
barous mutilation of Captain Cromie, the British 
attache. For this reversion to savagery the 
British government proposes to hold the mem- 
bers of the Soviet government personally — re- 
sponsible, if punishment of the guilty and repa- 
ration for the crime do not promptly follow. 
Apparently German agents have persuaded the 
Soviet government that the attack upon Lenine 
was the result of an Allied conspiracy. Accord- 
ing to a despatch from Amsterdam, the Russian 
government has made the crazy threat that any 
further attempts upon the lives of Russian of- 
ficials will be countered by attempts upon en- 
tente statesmen in their own countries. Such a 
threat seems incredible, even in Bolshevik Rus- 
Sia. 

WHAT GOVERNMENT CONTROL COSTS. 

The taking over of the railroads by the gov- 
ernment has tended to increase efficiency, to co- 
ordinate facilities and to promote quicker load- 
ing and unloading of cars. But these improve- 
ments have been secured at a heavy cost. The 
traveling public has had to pay considerably 
more for fares, and freight charges have been 
raised far beyond what was permitted under 
corporate ownership. In spite of these increased 
revenues the net income of the roads for the 
first half of 1918 was only $151,657,111, as com- 
pared with $440,050,000 for the corresponding 
period of 1917 under private operation, These 





Continued on page 250. 
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HELPING TEACHERS A NEW INSTITU- 
TION 


Continued from page 237. 


ing. They see what results are attained, and by 
what methods. They are thus inspired to go back 
to their own schools and resume their work with 
fresh insight and interest. 

There is very little teaching of spelling in un- 
supervised schools. The lessons are heard, not 
taught. The question, “How do you teach spell- 
ing?” or “Is this the best way of teaching spell- 
ing?” or, “Will the pupils be likely ever to need 
the spelling words in the assigned lesson?” cause 
a blank look to appear on the teacher’s face. 
Spelling has been heard for so many years, and all 
the words in the spelling book have been so reli- 
giously dictated, that the proposition to teach 
spelling is a new one, in spite of normal training. 
Here again the helping teacher has done much to 
secure improvement in method, and therefore in 
results. 

There has been material improvement in school 
housekeeping. The neatness and order of the 
buildings and grounds may be controlled largelv 
by the teacher. The helping teacher has pointed 
out the conditions that should be corrected, and 
has encouraged the organization of pupil commit- 
tees to look after the same. 

Where seats and desks were too far apart, or 
otherwise improperly arranged or situated. the 
helping teacher has furnished an up-to-date drill 
and auger, which the boys love to use; and at 
her direction the furniture is set right. 

The helping teacher has stimulated and assiste:] 
in the organization of parent-teachers’ asso- 
ciations. These do much good in rural districts 
because at the meetings parents get a knowledge 
of school affairs, they become acquainted with 
the teacher, they get an insight into modern 
methods, and thus give the school their support. 

The helping teacher takes an inventory of sup- 
plies and gives suggestions to teachers and boards 
as to what is needed in the schools. Many rural 
trustees are not posted in this matter, and order 
supplies and books unintelligently. The helping 
teacher secures greater efficiency and_ saves 
money to the district at the same time. 

A miscellaneous number of activities and re- 
sults may be mentioned. Teachers are told at the 
end of a visit that the helping teacher expects to 
return at a stated time and hopes to see improve- 
ment in the things specifically pointed out. If she 
finds no improvement on the second visit, she re- 
ports the same to the county superintendent, who 
takes the matter up with the teacher direct. 

The helping teacher keeps a record of the 
classification of pupils. This is of great impor- 
tance in case of change of teachers. She also 
keeps account of retardation and strives to over- 
come it as far as possible. She secures a corre- 
lation between school and home activities. She 
adjusts cases of difficulty between teacher and 
parents. She calls attention to play activities. 
She tests pupils in various subjects and reports 
the results to the teacher. She assists in the cor- 
rection of recalcitrant pupils. She helps to plan 
seat work. She encourages the use of simple 
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plan books. In emergencies she represents the 
county superintendent in cases requiring imme- 
diate attention. She assists the county superin- 
tendent in arriving at a correct estimate of a 
teacher’s ability. 





++O- 6 
NOBLY ROOSEVELTIAN 

On August 25 Colonel Theodore Roosevelt 
made public the amounts of money he is to give 
to war charities, this money being from the 
Nobel peace prize which was awarded him for 
his action in connection with the peace of Ports- 
mouth, which closed the Russo-Japanese War. 

Colonel Roosevelt tells what he did in a let- 
ter addressed to Congressman James A. Galli- 
van. The money, which amounted to $45,482.83, 
was disposed of as follows :— 

To the American Red Cross, $6,900. 

To Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., now work- 
ing in the Y. M. C. A. in France, $5,000. 

To the Y. M. C. A. National War Work, 
$4,000. 

To the Knights of Columbus War Activities 
Committee, $4,000. 

To the Jewish Welfare Board for War Ac- 
tivities, $4,000. 

To the Salvation Army War Fund, $4,000. 

To the Young Women’s Christian Association 
War Work Council, Colored, $4,000. 

To Miss Emily Tyler Carrow of Porto Maur- 
izo, Italy, for work in connection with the 
Italian Red Cross, $1,000. 

To Langdon Warner, acting American vice- 
consul at Harbin and Vladivostok, for the 
Czecho-Slovaks, $1,000. 

To Madame Maj. Botchkareva, “for use as 
she deems wise,” $1,000. 

To Herbert C. Hoover, for use in Belgium, 
$1,000. 

To the Belgian Minister, for use among the 
Jelgian refugees in Holland, $1,000. 

To the Servian Minister, for the Servian suf- 
ferers, $1,000. 

To Paul Shimmon, for use among the Ar- 
menians and Assyrian Christians, $1,000. 

“T send this through Mr. Shimmon,” writes 
Colonel Roosevelt, “because, so far as I know, 
he has never sought to excuse or justify what I 
record as our inexcusable dereliction in duty in 
having failed to declare war on Turkey.” 

To M. L. Mirman, prefect of Meurthe-et-Mo- 
selle, $500. 

To Mrs. Mary Cadwallader Jones, for further 
similar work in France, $500. 

To Count Ishi Ijishii, the Japanese ambassa- 
dor, for the Japanese Red Cross, $500. 

To Leslie M. Tarlton, Nairobi, for any war 
activity or war charity in Uganda or British 
East Africa, $500. 

To Mrs. Stewart Jobson, for reconstruction 
work for wounded soldiers in England, $500. 

To Judge Joseph L. Nunan_ of Georgetown, 
Demarara, for wounded soldiers and their fam- 
ilies in Ireland, $500. 

To Henry P. Davison, to be used when pos- 
sible for the Rumanians, $500. 
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To Henry P. Davison, to be used when pos- 
sible for the Montenegrins, $500. 

To Robert M. Thompson, for the comfort 
committee of the Navy League, $500. 

To Speaker Champ Clark, for war activities 
or charities, $500. 

To Mrs. James A. Gallivan, for war activities 
or charities, $500, 
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To Mrs. John A. Williams, for similar use, 
$500. 

To Mrs. Hiram Johnson, for similar use, $500. 

What could be more significant than Colonel 
Roosevelt’s appropriation of the money won in 
bringing peace after one war in prosecuting an- 
other war till real peace is possible? 
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EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


A WOMAN’S TRIUMPH. 


Miss Annie W. Blanton, who is the first woman 
to be a candidate, even, for a state office in Texas, 
and whose majority was so large as to be justly 
styled phenomenal, is a woman of marked ability, 
the best of professional experience, and evidently 
high political sagacity. Much of her vote was 
because she was the first woman ever on a Texas 
State ticket, much because of her intense cham- 
pionship of the woman teacher, and much of it 
was due to the fact that she played a winning card 
on the temperance question as represented by 
Ferguson and Hobby, gubernatorial candidates. 

Her platform was clean cut. Betterment of 
the one-teacher one-room country school. The 
ten per cent. penalty charge for delinquent taxes 
to be looked after that the school funds may have 
their due from it. Equal remuneration for equal 
work, and that without regard to sex. Appor- 
tioning appointments equally between men and 
women. Naming of the county superintendent 
by a board rather than by vote as at present. Di- 
vorcing the office of state superintendent from 
politics. 

In the very nature of the case her campaign 
was one of the future, an offensive campaign, 
while Mr. Doughty’s campaign for re-election was 
defensive. He had to emphasize what he had 
done, she what she would try to do. But as a 
matter of fact the campaign was almost entirely 
devoted to the early attitude of each on _ the 
gubernatorial issue. Miss Blanton was coura- 
geous to the end of the limit, and this year that 
begets enthusiasm. Two years ago we were at 
the State Association of Texas when Miss Blan- 
ton was elected president of the association in just 
such a spirited campaign as that by which she was 
elected state superintendent. 

Miss Blanton is a native of Texas; is a gradu- 
ate of the state university; has taught a country 
school, in a grade, in a high school, and has for 
seventeen years been a teacher in the Denton, 
Texas, State Normal School. 

salle 
A WOMAN PIONEER. 

Mrs. Mary L. Fulkerson is county agent, 
Marion County, Oregon. From the charm- 
ing ranch home of the Fulkersons known 
far and near as “Kilkare,”’ Mrs. Fulker- 
son in her Ford cheers every country 
teacher in hill and dale, educates intelli- 
gently and inspirationally every farmer and ranch 


man, and gives every country boy faith that he can 
go over the top. 

Mrs. Fulkerson, as Miss Stanton, taught all 
varieties of good schools until a superintendent 
thought he needed her to help him establish one 
of the most delightful fruit ranches in the Wil- 
lamette Valley, at Salem Heights. 

The best peaches and berries in the Salem mar- 
kets came from Kilkare, and the Kilkare incu- 
baters hatched chickens for housewives far and 
near. 

She could not, however, dodge her profes- 
sional fate and she had to go on the board of 
school directors at Salem Heights, and the school 
at once went over the top. Then the county 
superintendent needed her on the county board 
of education. 

It was four years ago that I “did” Eastern and 
Central Oregon. Readers of the Journal of Edu- 
cation will recall the account thereof. It was 
when L. R. Alderman was state superintendent, 
and the second day out he came to grief with his 
motorcycle, and Mr. Carleton, his assistant, had 
to take him to a San Francisco hospital, leaving 
a quartette to get over the mountains and across 
the deserts as best we could for three weeks, 
“Charlie Seaver” was then a jolly book agent and 
Miss Mary Campbell was the art books repre- 
sentative, and Mrs. Fulkerson, on her first state 
institute trip, and the editor of the Journal of 
Education rounded out the quartette. 

Now it is “Mr. Charles H. Seaver” of New 
York City, manager-in-chief of the Educational 
Department of Macmillan Company, and Miss 
Campbell, manager of the Girls’ Industrial Home 
in Washington State, and Mrs. Fulkerson has 
covered herself with glory in six weeks’ educa- 
tional lecturing all over Montana, a month’s great 
achievements in West Virginia, and has had no 
rival anywhere in Oregon since that first attempt 
of hers. There is no woman institute lecturer be- 
tween the seas who combines more compelling 
platform skill and wisdom. 

This summer Mr. Hoppe, county agent of 
Marion County, was “drafted” for “over there,” 
and the county drafted Mrs. lulkerson to lead 
the world, so far as we know, as the pioneer 
county agricultural agent. 

eines 
MEETING A REAL EMERGENCY. 

Frank H. H. Roberts, president of the State 
Normal University of New Mexico, has met an 
unusual emergency in a highly creditable way. 
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New Mexico has a large native constituency, 
‘Spanish by inheritance, Mexican by affiliation. It 
was settled by their ancestors almost a century 
before Jamestown or Plymouth. They are the 
elect by inheritance, their language is the classic 
tongue of their fathers, and numerically in most 
of the state they are the power. 

To teach the teachers of these people, and to 
teach them to teach in a language foreign to their 
ancestors, was a proposition such as has not been 
presented to any other state normal school to any 
such extent. 

Frank H. H. Roberts is a Buckeye, is a gradu- 
ate of the Ohio State University of Athens, taught 
in New York State and was placed in the faculty 
of the State University of Wyoming by C. W. 
Bardeen a quarter of a century ago. From there 
he went to the faculty of Denver University and 
from there to the Normal University of New 
Mexico seven years ago. 

In each of the three New West universities he 
was there in their pioneer days and he has the 
record and the spirit of the educational pioneer. 

It will be some time before the Las Vegas in- 
stitution will be a “university” from the stand- 
point of Harvard or Columbia, but it is meeting 
the demands of the times at the lower end of the 
line while doing first class professional work. 

In most states the crusade is to eliminate pre- 
paratory courses from all state normal schools, 
but in Las Vegas the preparatory scheme is 
vital. 

The high school or preparatory department had, 
last year, twenty-two in the graduating class. The 
average age was twenty-six. The oldest member 
of the class was a man of sixty-two, and a woman 
was fifty-five. Both of these graduates of 1918 
have returned for college work in 1918-19. 

Persons who start late are to be honored for 
persisting until they achieve scholarship. 

— 


EFFICIENCY RECOGNIZED. 


Professor Edward L. Holton, dean of education 
in the Agricultural College of Kansas, Manhattan, 
has a leave of absence during the war and is in 
France for the study of the French education of 
her war-wounded men. He is under Dr. Charles 
A. Prosser in the vocational education of our war- 
wounded men. Professor Holton will have 
charge of the agricultural education and location 
of those who elect an agricultural life. Professor 
Holton has already spent many months in France 
in his professional student days, and he has been 
in agricultural work at Manhattan for several 
years. Dr. Prosser always selects men of rare 
capability and adaptability. 
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A PERTINENT INQUIRY 


“Do you believe in teaching German 
schools?” 


“IT don’t see any particular objection—but who wants 
to study it?”—Washington Star. 
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The ton output of American shinbuilders in the Dry 
West is one and a quarter times greater than in the Wet 
East, and twice greater than England. 
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PATRIOTISM OF THE SOIL 


We glory in the patriotism of arms, but we 
do not fully realize the equally essential patri- 
otism of the soil. 

The farmer’s service to his country is as 
great as that of any man engaged in the world 
war, for our most decisive line of defence must 
be our farms, our gardens and our orchards. 

America has vast resources, but one of the 
basic principles of national preparedness lies in 
the soil. Food is the chief material concern of 
life—a nation can be no more self-sustaining or 
self-protecting than its lands will enable it to 
be. No nation can be any greater factor in the 
world’s progress than its soil makes possible. 

It will take years to completely restore the 
depleted resources of the warring nations. 

People must be fed. 

To feed her own people—to help feed the 
people of other nations, is America’s obligation 
to the world. 

This is the patriotism of the soil—P. G. Hol- 
den. 
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ILLINOIS CENTENNIAL TREE 


At the suggestion and under the inspiration 
of State Superintendent Francis G. Blair, all over 
Illinois schools planted a Centennial Tree, using 
in connection therewith appropriate school exer- 
cises magnifying the Illinois Centennial. 

Five times during the exercises the entire 
school and the public assembled sang the fol- 
lowing stanzas :-— 

“Not without thy wondrous story, Illinois, Illinois, 
Can be writ the Nation’s glory, Illinois, Illinois, 
On the record of thy years 
Ab’ram Lincoln’s name appears, 
Grant and Logan and our tears, Illinois, Illinois, 
Grant and Logan and our tears, Illinois.” 
* * * * 
“To the tree which here is planted, Illinois, Illinois, 
Let long life and strength be granted, Illinois, Illinois, 
May his branches reaching high 
Write thy name against the sky 
To be read by every eye, Illinois, Illinois, 
To be read by every eye, Illinois.” 
* * * * 


“From thy rich unbounded acres, Illinois, Illinois, 


Sprang the strength of thy state makers, Illinois, 
Illinois, 
On thy fertile teeming soil 
Rose a state from honest toil 
That the years can not despoil, Illinois, Illinois, 
That the years can not despoil, Illinois.” 
* * * * 


“By thy rivers gently flowing, Illinois, Illnois, 


O’er the prairie verdant growing, Illinois, Illinois, 
Comes an echo o’er the breeze, 
Rustling through the leafy trees; 

And its mellow tones are these, Illinois, Illinois, 

And its mellow tones are these, Illinois.” 

* * * ~ 

“God bless our Illinois, 

Let every girl and boy 
Proclaim her worth. 

Strong in her strength of right 

For Freedom, truth and light 

Let her forever fight, 

Through all the earth.” 
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PLAN TO SPREAD EDUCATION 


President Wilson has received the committee on 
Americanization, appointed last April by Secretary 
Lane to devise methods of educating illiterates in the 
United States and to bring about a more general use 
of the English language among aliens and their 
descendants. 

The President was said by members of the commit- 
tee to have expressed himself as heartily in favor of 
the plan. 


The committee was headed by Governor Richard I. 
Manning of South Carolina and Arthur S. Somers, 
president of the board of education of New York City, 
and has formulated plans for the free education of 
illiterates and aliens, the work to be conducted es- 
pecially among National Army men, some of whom, it 
has been found by army authorities, are unable to 
speak, read or write English. 

It is proposed to establish schools, modeled to some 
extent on the schools for teaching aliens in New 
York, the courses at such schools to include reading, 
writing and arithmetic, the rudiments of grammar 
and English and a supplementary course in elementary 
civics, designed to give the alien a clear understanding 
of the nature of the United States government and 
the state and local governments. 

The committee has drafted a bill, which will be in- 
troduced soon in the Senate by Senator Smith of 
Georgia, which provides for appropriations extending 
over a period of four years, the money to be used for 


the purposes of conducting the necessary educational 
campaign and assisting the states to establish and 
maintain the necessary schools. 

It is proposed that the expense for the first year 
be borne entirely by the federal government, and an 
appropriation of $5,000,000 will be asked for this year. 
For succeeding years it is proposed that the nation 
bear half of the expense, the individual states supply- 
ing the other half of the needed funds. 
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GOOD BEGINNING 


Boston, August 20, 1918. 

Dear Dr. Winship: The New York Herald of 
August 18 has an article of considerable length on 
Public School No. 29, which Mr. Snyder has just suc- 
ceeded in awarding to contractors for erection. The 
paper states it to be “the first structure to be built 
under new regulations.” “The Committee on 
Standardization of Schoolhouse Plan of the National 
Education Association has prepared rules for check- 
ing school building plans by measuring the propor- 
tional amount of space for different uses”... “the 
plans of the building designed for Public School No. 
29 adhere closely to this formula.” 

So far as I know this is the first public recognition 
of the results of an architect using the rules of our 
Committee on Standardization in carrying out his 
work. Very cordially yours, 

Frank Irving Cooper, 
Chairman of the Committee on Standardization. 
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BOOK 


HEALTHY LIVING (Book One). How Children Can 
Grow Strong for Their Country’s Service. By 
Charles-Edward Amory Winslow. New York, 
Chicago: Charles E. Merrill Company. 254 pp. 

This is a most unusual book. The author, who is 
professor in the Yale Medical School, Curator of Public 
Health of American Museum of Natural History, com- 
bines in his various phases of public and professional 
life special qualifications for making a book that is 
scientifically correct, pedagogically attractive, bril- 
liant from the literary standpoint, and artistically 
illuminated. Above all, however, it is made from the 
war-modified point of view. 

Nothing ever tempted Professor Winslow to write 
a book for the schools until he was immersed in war 
work and then he was obsessed with the conviction 
that nothing which a scientific medical man could do 
could be as serviceable to the world as to improve 
and conserve the health and strength of children. 
He states the case most compellingly in this para- 
graph :— 

“During the last few months I have been traveling 
a good deal on sanitary work connected with the war, 
and have been thinking about a much larger audi- 
ence than could be gathered in the largest room in 
the world. I have crossed the whole of Asia and a 
good part of Europe, and I have seen the boys and 
girls of Russia and Siberia, and the boys and girls of 
China and Korea, and the boys and girls of Japan 
with their merry smiles and their gay dresses. I 
have learned that the great need in all these countries 
is for more schools and better schools; and I have 
realized more than ever how much the great school- 
houses in our cities really mean, and the little school- 
houses, too, out on the ranges of Montana and among 
the rich cornfields of Indiana and in the pitch pine 
forests of Florida. I finally decided that nothing 
could possibly be better worth while than to talk 
through this little book with so many children whom 
I have never seen and shall never see and to tell them 
something about health. So I have tried to describe 
how the human body is built and how it works. I 
have told something about our invisible enemies, the 
microbes, which we must know how to fight, as our 
forefathers fought the wild beasts when they settled 
this great country. Health means, first of all, run- 
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ning the living machine, the body, so as to keep it in 
good working order; and, second, guarding it against 
the attacks of these enemies that may come in to 
harm it from without. I have emphasized the fact 
that we ought to try to be strong and well, not for 
our own sakes but because we are citizens of a great 
country which needs our best service. Loyalty to 
the common tasks of the American Democracy is the 
first and the foremost lesson which our schools must 
teach; and strength for service—strength physical, 
strength intellectual, strength of character and pure 
pose—is the foundation of that loyalty.” 


CALDERON: EL ALCALDE DE ZALAMEA. A 
comedy in three acts and in verse. Edited, with in- 
troduction, notes, and vocabulary, by James 
Geddes, Jr., Ph. D., Professor of Romance Languages 
in Boston University. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Cloth. xxxviiit+190 pp. Price, 80 cents. 

This great classic of the Spanish stage is here pre- 
sented in a thoroughly adequate edition for American 
students. Professor Geddes has prepared a text for 
which all teachers of advanced Spanish classes must 
be extremely grateful, because aside from its intrin- 
sic merit it widens the rather limited field of choice 
available to classes stressing the study of the lan- 
guage from its literary aspect. “El Alcalde de Zala- 
mea” is perhaps the greatest work of one of the two 
greatest Spanish dramatists. Its scene is set in the 
time of Philip II, the events having to do with the 
conquest of Portugal by that monarch, well-known 
as the creator of the Spanish Armada. The editor 
has performed a prodigious task in the preparation 
of the introduction, notes, and vocabulary, culling 
from previous commentators as well as giving us the 
benefit of his own researches and ripe scholarship. 
The introduction treats the historical setting of the 
play, the nature of the play and how it should be 
classified in the dramatical category, the life of Cal- 
der6n as youth, man of letters, soldier, and priest, a 
comparison with Lope de Vega’s play of the same 
name, the sources of the drama, the stage setting, the 
characters, the date and texts of the work, transla- 
tions and adaptations of the play, books dealing with 
the play, with Calderon, and with Spanish literature 
in general, and the metrics involved. The notes are 
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equally thoroughgoing, and the vocabulary unusually 
full and complete. The book should be used generally 
in courses dealing with the Siglo de Oro. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS. By an Old Boy 
(Thomas Hughes). Edited by H. C. Bradby. Illus- 
trated by Hugh Thomson. Boston, New York: Ginn 
& Co. xit+442 pp. Illustrated. Price, 80 cents. 
“Tom Brown’s School-Days” remains the most 

classic of all school stories as Thomas Hughes, the 

author, has never lost any of the halo of the famous 
days of the glorious boys’ schools of England. 

The story has lost none of its popularity in the 
years that have passed since the appearance of the 
original edition in 1857. In the present edition many 
bits of schoolboy slang and local allusion are ex- 
plained for American readers by a Rugbeian of the 
present day. The illustrations by Hugh Thomson, 
made on the actual scenes of the story, besides being 
in the noted artist’s happiest vein, reveal to a rare 
degree the setting of the incidents in the story. 

LE PEUPLE DE L’ACTION. Essai sur I’Idéalisme 
Américain. By Gustave Rodrigues. Introduction 
by J. Mark Baldwin. Paris: Armand Colin. Paper. 
248 pp. Price, 3 fr. 50. 

Here is a study of us by a Frenchman for French- 
men. It reveals the United States as a nation ar- 
dent, young, generous, and in spite of its materialism, 
guided, consciously or unconsciously, by an ideal. 
Amid the bustle and hurry of American life he finds 
the role of the United States still to be as Emerson 
Stated it, to “push to their farthest limits the ends of 
liberty and justice.” Naturally, and rightly, Presi- 
dent Wilson is looked to as the interpreter, and per- 
sonification, of this ideal. M. Rodrigues studies in 
turn our historic, political, and economic conditions, 
the individual ideal (money-making, individual liberty, 
practical education, men, women, relations of the 
sexes, social organization); the national ideal (the 
state, the declaration of rights, the union, the presi- 
dent, the power of the law); the international ideal 
(American internationalism, Monroe doctrine, the 
army and war, universal peace) and American ideal- 
ism. The chapter on the American attitude towards 
war, our historic policy against armament and in favor 
of peace as opposed to the folly of war, is astonish- 
ingly sympathetic for a European. To it he attributes 
(page 189) the complete check to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
ambitions for the Presidency in 1916. American 
wars, he says, have been wars for independence, not 
conquest, in spite of the taint of imperialism that 
infected our war with Spain and the spirit of mili- 
tarism shown by the swashbuckling Mr. Roosevelt 
and others, which, he says, cannot. prevail unless 
there is a complete transformation of the soul of our 
race. Thanks to President Wilson, we have entered 
this war to obtain peace for the world, a decision in 
accord with our peace-loving ideals, and we were 
“never more pacific than on the day when we opened 
hostilities.” 

The chapter on the American woman is the weak- 
est and most superficial in the book. In America 
every woman is not a feminist, as he states in his 
chapter heading (page 89) and divorces are not so fre- 
quent as he seems to think, considering the number 
of marriages; nor is it true that “marriage is not for 
the American man, and less still for the American 
woman, an eternal contract” (page 95). But this is a 
small matter in a book otherwise thought stimulating 
and profoundly analytical. 


IN THE GRAY AND OTHER POEMS. By John W. 
Costello. Boston: Roxburgh Publishing Company. 
208 pp. 

A book of verse in rhyme and meter, wholly un- 
touched by modern audacities of “Imagism” and vers 
libre. Also, of the marvelous variety of metrified 
forms in English poetry this book contains only a 
few of the simplest. As to whether or not this is 
a praiseworthy quality readers will doubtless differ. 
The longest poem—which gives its name to. the 
book,—is a tale of the Civil War covering eighty-four 
pages of eight-syllabled lines rhyming in couplets. 
The second in length—“Theresa’s Complaint”—has 
twenty-five pages of the same metrification except 
that some of the lines rhyme alternately. Some of 
the other numbers use the. same, or only slightly dif- 


ferent forms of versification. Some of these verses 
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read pleasantly, but do not rise to the level of high 

imaginative poetry. 

SUNSHINE AND AWKWARDNESS. By Strickland 
Gillilan. Chicago: Forbes & Co. Cloth. Price, 
$1.00. 

No one is more attractive to us with pen or voice 
than is Strickland Gillilan. From the first lines of his 
that we ever read and from the first lecture of his 
we ever heard we have revelled in the memory of his 
verse and have been healthier and happier for his 
wholesome personality. If we fear we will not sleep, 
we recall verse after verse of his, which we never 
memorized because they stick of themselves, and 
laugh ourselves away. 

A volume of Strickland Gillilan’s verses for a dol- 
lar! It is like finding a gold mine in your pastures, 
or like thinking you have shot a gopher and find it is 
a mink. A dollar in Strickland Gillilan’s poems will 
save $100 in doctor’s bills. 





OUT-OF-DOOR BOOKS. Compiled by Marian Hor- 
ton, Library Training School, Los Angeles. Bos- 
ton: The Bookshop for Boys and Girls, Boylston 
Street. Price, 50 cents. 

To buy and waste time in reading a book that has 
no message for you is little less than a crime in these 
critical times. We need books about books, books 
that tell all about books and their adaptation to spe- 
cial needs. We are deeply impressed with the mis- 
sion of such a book in studying “Out-of-Door Books,” 
compiled by Marian Horton. It lists upwards of 200 
valuable books. Each book is briefly described with 
publisher and price. Every book can be found in 
any public library. There are 25 on Mountaineering; 
14 on Journeys Afoot; 6 on Angling; 15 on Birds; 5 
on Dogs; 7 on Insects; 3 on Trees; 8 on Stars. The 
others are on Gardens, Animals, and Travel; 20 on 
Poetry, and 18 on Essays. 

With “Out-of-Door Books” at hand a lover of out- 
of-doors needs never be at a loss to know what to 
read, and needs never read the wrong book. And 
fifty cents will make one master of the situation. 





LITTLE CUBA LIBRE. By Janie Prichard Duggan. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.35. 

This story of a little Cuban girl is for old chil- 
dren as well as young. Her hatred of the Spaniards 
who ruled her beloved country, how the Cubans re- 
volted and her own part in that revolution is all told 
in this portrayal of Cuban life and people. Besides 
being an interesting story of Cuban girlhood it is a 
depiction of the very spirit of patriotism. 
CERVANTES. Por Paolo Savj-Lopez. Traduccion del 

italiano por Antonio G. Solalinde. Madrid: Casa 

Editorial Calleja. Paper. 263 pp. Price, 3.50 

pesetas. 

This is an authoritative Spanish translation of the 
great Italian scholar’s book on Cervantes, probably 
the best book on the author of the world’s greatest 
novel yet published, if we except the standard English 
work of Professor James Fitzmaurice-Kelly. Savj- 
Lopez is known as one of the foremost students of 
Cervantes, of the immortal Don Quijote, and of Span- 
ish literature in general, and it is indeed a source of 
gratification to have his splendid work made avail- 
able for students of Spanish who cannot read the 
original Italian. The learned critic takes up in turn 
Cervantes as a pastoral writer, his masterpiece (Don 
Quijote), the excellent “Novelas Ejemplares” (which 
should be known much more widely than they are; 
an English translation exists), the dramatic works, 
and the last novela, “Persiles and Segismunda.” The 
book throws much light upon the subject, and is writ- 
ten in a fluent, graceful style that makes it very easy 
to read. The volume should be in the library of every 
lover of Spanish, and in every school or college where 
Don Quijote is read, it being an ideal text for out- 
side reading. It may be procured of any foreign 
bookseller. 














Ocnulists and Physicians 

HAV a! Strong, used ory Remedy 
many years before it was 

Beaut ul Eyes offere as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Paysicians and 
uaranteed by them as a Reliable Kelief for yes that Need 

are. Try itin your Kyes and in Baby’s Eyes—No Smarting— 
Just Bye Comfort. Buy Murine of your Druggist—accept no 
Substitute, and if interested write for Book of the Kye Free 
MURINE EYE REMEDY COMPANY, Chicago, i 
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COMING SOON 


A Book of Short Stories 


Selected and Edited, with Notes 


By BLANCHE COLTON WILLIAMS, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of English in Hunter College, New York City, 
also Instructor in Short Story Writing, Columbia University 


Illustrated 














This volume contains a collection of acknowl- 
| edged masterpieces, all representative but vary- 





ing in story type, motive, style and setting. A 

brief biography of each author is given besides 

helpful notes and a bibliography in connection 

with each story. The author’s introduction 

deals fully with the basic principles of the Short 
| Story as formulated by Poe and others, dis- 
cusses the development of the Short Story as a 
distinct literary type and formulates rules gov- 
erning plot, character, setting, dramatic suspense, 
etc. 
| 











If Worries of the Class Room 


have brought on nervous exhaustion, 
digestive disorders and that tired feel- 
ing, keep a bottle of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


on your desk. A teaspoonful in a glass of water 
is both refreshing and immediately beneficial. 
It assists in a p RA and readily assimiia 
form to repair the waste which the nervous sys- 
tem has suffered. A splendid non-alcoholic tonic. 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
G48 5-18 


Every story in the book has real interest for 
young people and is worthy of study as a speci- 
men of literary art. The stories were especially 
arranged as to number and length, with a view 
to use in a high school course. 


Write to 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street New York 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 25-27: South Dakota Educational As- CENTRAL STATES. 
sociation. Mitchell, A. H. Sey- 
mour, Aberdeen, secretary. —_ 


28-29-30: Oklahoma Educational As- ‘ 2 
INDIANA. 


sociation, Oklahoma City. Presi- 
ANDERSON. F. J. Stoler succeeds 


dent, B. F. Nihart, Oklahoma City; 
secretary, Mrs. Mary D. Couch, 
Benjamin Keicher as principal of the 
high school. 


Oklahoma City. 
BLOOMINGTON. E. E. Ramsey, 





This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
echools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase ~ 
of segs oe school ——- ° 
tration are acceptable as news. on- ‘ . 

tributions must be signed to secure NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 
81-Nov. 1: Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association. Detroit. President, 


Harvey H. Lowry, Ionia; secretary, 
John P. Everett, Kalamazoo. 
81-Nov. 1-2: Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association. Des Moines, Iowa. 
Superintendent M. G. Clark, Sioux 
City, Iowa, president; Charles F. 
Pye, Des Moines, Iowa, secretary. 


NOVEMBER. 
6-9: Colorado Education Association. 


J. A. Sexson, president, Sterling; H. 
B. Smith, secretary, 232 Century 
building, Denver. 

5-8: Western Division at Grand 
Junction. 

7-9: Southern Division at Pueblo. 
Eastern Division at Denver. 

6-9: Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion. St. Paul. E. A. Freeman, 


Grand Rapids, Minn., president. 

, 8, 9: Kansas State Teachers’ As- 

sociation meetings to be held simul- 
taneously at Topeka, Salina, 
+ | a) at 


3 


Wi ita ane Pittsbure. Pres 
dent, J. O. Hall, Hutchinson. Sec- 
retary, F. L. Pinet, Topeka. 

14-16: Joint Convention, American 


Institute of Instruction, New Eng- 
land Superintendents’ Association, 
Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, and Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Associatior Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASHFIELD. Robert Martin, super- 
intendent of the Ashfield and Cum- 
mington district, has accepted a simi- 
lar position at Martha’s Vineyard. 
His successor in Ashfield is Charles 
Walker from Connecticut. 

Roy Wheeler from Maine becomes 
principal of the Ashfield High School. 
He is a Colby man. 

WEST BROOKFIELD. “eye, ai 
Richardson of the North Dana dis- 
trict has been elected to the Union of 
New Braintree, Sturbridge and West 
3rookfield. 

YARMOUTH. Everett A. Carleton 
of Greenwood, Mass., has been 
elected principal of the Yarmouth 
High School. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


DELAWARE. 
WILMINGTON Superinten lent 


Clifford J. Scott is president of the 
State Board of Education and by 
virtue of this office is on the board 
of trustees of the Woman’s College of 
Delaware at Newark, which combina- 
tion makes him one of the most in- 
fluential men in state education. 


principal, has been selected as super- 
intendent of the city schools. 

INDIANAPOLIS. Arsenal Tech- 
nical High School will not open until 
October 1, because of the instruction 
of 500 soldiers now quartered there. 

Many of the smaller schools of the 
state were unable to open on sched- 
ule time because of a shortage of 
teachers. War-time conditions and 
wages are tending to keep a great 
many boys out of school. 

MUNCIE. Beginning at this city 
there is a long chain of promotions 
of superintendents and principals. B. 
F. Moore, local superintendent, has 
been chosen director of the Muncie 
branch of the Indiana State Normal 
School. T. F. Fitzgibbon of Colum- 
bus succeeds Mr. Moore; Donald Du- 
Shane of Clinton goes to Columbus: 
George W. McReynolds, principal of 
Brazil High School, moves on to 
Clinton, and C. C. Cauble is his suc- 
cessor at Brazil 

KANSAS. 
_FORT HAYS. The State Normal 
School of this citv leads all state nor- 
mal schools of the country in some 


important particulars It has 4,000 
acres in its grounds and we are quite 
sure that this is the record It has 
its own irrigation plant with two 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


which double the life of a 








SPRINGFIELD, 





TEXT BOOK OUTPUT 


CUT IN 


To conserve paper the Government has ordered that the pro- 
duction of text books be reduced to fifty per cent. of the nor- 
mal output, or less, for the period of the war. | 


School boards are therefore forced to make the books they 


now have last longer. 


text book, taking all the hard knocks instead of the book, 
and leaving it clean and whole for the next class. 


_ Don’t Issue a Single Book This Fall Uniess Protected by the Old Reliable Cover 


Place Your Order at Once to Insure Delivery 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


The answer is 


HALF 














MASSACHUSETTS 











giant pumps. There were nearly 100 
students earning good money in con- 
nection with school work. In _ bee 
culture eight students have good in- 
comes. In poultry raising six are 
highly successful. In keeping swine 
five are doing well. In dairy farming 
eleven are earning a lot of money. 
There is a creamery run by twelve 
students, who handle the cream of 
outside farmers. There are twenty 
“gardening under glass” and _ seven 
Taise field crops. 

On swine $500 was the net profit. 
Those who gardened under glass 
cleared $40 each per 100 square feet. 
The creamery cleared $500 a month. 
They handled the cream at one-sixth 
for profit. The dairy cleared $250 a 
month. The gardens produced $8,000 
in vegetables and the field crops, dry 
farming, yielded $1,800 

President Lewis has developed all 
this enterprise out of non-productive 
land. The direct leadership was by 
E. B. Matthew, who has now gone to 
the State University of Arkansas at 
Fayetteville. 

There are fifty acres of irrigated 
garden lands for individual students 

five acres in community gardens 
for children in tenth-of-an-acre lots. 

Many students can get their nor- 
mal school course and at the same 
time pay their way with ease. 





MICHIGAN 
ALGONAC. H. B. Thompson 
leaves this place to be superintendent 
at Marine City. R. Hazelton of 
Marine City has been chosen as busi- 
mess manager of the Pontiac schools. 
DETROIT. The board of educa- 
tion, through the principals of the 


various buildings, will sell textbooks 
and supplies at cost. 

A high school of commerce is one 
of the new schools opened September 


The platoon system will be given a 
thorough tryout in two of the grade 
buildings this year. 

Three hundred teachers from out- 
side the city have been added to the 
teaching force. 


OHIO. 
CLEVELAND. Married women 


teachers are now welcomed by the 
school department. 

DAYTON. The Dayton Journal of 
July 27 devotes a full page to delight- 
ful account of the reception. given 
1,600 girls, working in the National 
Cash Register Company’s works, in 
the famously beautiful residence of 
the president, John H. Patterson, at 
Far Hills. It was an affair such as 
few working girls in America can 
enjoy. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

SAN DIEGO. J. F. West won his 
re-election for county superintendent, 
leading ex-county superintendent a 
thousand votes and Mrs. Crawford by 
2,300 votes. It demonstrates that the 
county appreciates good professional 
service. 





NORTHWESTERN STATES, 


WASHINGTON. 


BELLINGHAM. President George 
W. Nash of the State Normal School 
has been on an automobile tour over 


the Range to the East Country and 
has written a series of delightful let- 
ters to the local paper of this city. 
He had his eyes, ears and mind wide 
open, and his pen was a true-to-life 
reporter of what he saw, heard and 
thought. 





4 
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Individual Responsibility 
This war is to be won not by one 
man or one thousand men or one mi 
lion men, or one million people. It is 
to be won by the united efforts of the 
individuals of many nations. 
Every American citizen has an 


dividual duty to perform, an individ- 
ual share of the responsibil'ty. The 
more powerful and_ effective the 


American forces are the shorier will 
be the war, and the shorter the war 
the fewer lives lost, the greater the 
number of American soldiers who 
will return home victorious. 


Every American who economizes in 


consumption of material, who in- 
creases production, who saves and 
lends savings to the Government, does 


something to help win the war. 


COLORADO 


State Teachers College 
AT GREELEY 


A College for training men and 
women to teach. Varied choice of 
two-, three- and four-year courses, 
leading to A.B. and A.M. Degrees 
and life diplomas. Special War 
Courses, Student Army Training 
Corps, and athletics for young men. 
Equipment and buildings ample, sur- 
roundings and climate ideal. Ex- 
penses moderate. Fall Quarter opens 
Septesneer 30. Write for catalogue. 

JOHN G. CRABBE. President, 
Greeley, Colorado, 
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Date of Expiration—The date on the label of your 
paper indicates the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discontinued 
at their expiration. It is our wish to extend reasonable 
credit to subscribers who are busy and may not remit on 
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New England Publishing Company 
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he | 
Complete Stenographic Course 


Increasing quality and quantity production in 
the stenographic course is one of the important 
problems of the business school. We have | 
solved the problem for you by providing a se- 
ries of books that produces maximum results in | 
minimum time. 


GREGG SHORTHAND 


is taught exclusively in seventy-five per cent. 
of the cities of the United States whose high 
schools teach shorthand, and in more than 85% 
of the private business schools. Its principal 
features are: Simplicity, legibility, and speed. 


RATIONAL TYPEWRITING 


is used by more schools than any other textbook 
on typewriting. Its leading features are: 
Minimum time required for mastery of the key- 
board; rapid development of accuracy and speed; 
construction work to give facility in solving 











new problems; a content of practice material 
that gives the student a background of indis- | 
pensable business’ information. Printed in 


three editions to meet varying conditions. 


OFFICE TRAINING FOR STENOGRAPHERS 


puts the finishing touches on the stenographer’s 
training. It introduces the student to the 
business office and really gives him practical 
experience in the office activities with which it 
is now necessary for him to be familiar. 

Thousands of schools have reached maximum 
efficiency through the use of this series. 


Write us for complete details of the complete series 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago 





San Francisco | 

















This majestic building, the United States 
Capitol at Washington, represents the 
hope of freedom for all the oppressed 
people of Europe. The Nation’s represen- 
tatives gathered there—having dedicated 
America’s unlimited resources in men, 
money, and supplies to maintain the high 
ideals upon which our Government was 
founded that all men shall be free and that 
“Government of the people—by the peo- 
ple—and for the people shall not perish 
from the earth.” 





This illustration is Stereograph No. 132 
in the UNDERWOOD “WORLD VISUAL- 
IZED” SCHOOL SERIES, which, to- 
gether with many others in the set, con- 
tains the germs of Patriotism. 


THE 


Underwood System of 
Visual Instruction 


comprising 1,000 STEREOGRAPHS and 
LANTERN SLIDES, extends the environ- 
ment of the schoolroom to the whole 
world, giving the pupils the personal ex- 
perience of BEING IN every country and 
actually coming into personal contact with 
the various industries and activities of the 
world—creating an absorbing interest in 
their studies and supplementing their 
textbooks in the most practical way. 


Write us about our FREE STEREOP- 
TICON LECTURES and FUND-RAISING 
PLAN FOR SCHOOLS. 


Underwood & Underwood 


DEPT. E 
417 Fifth Ave., New York 


















































~  # TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES, * * 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, 
Chicago, lll., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 
Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 
Los Angeles, Cal,, 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





THE EpmMANDS EDUCATORS’ ExcHANGE 


Founded 1897 





101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
Manual, Service Worth Paying 


For, Sent free 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on 
Established 1890 


twenty-eight years of successful experience. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


@dward WW. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 








Institute of Musical Art 


of the city of New York 
120 Claremont Avenue 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Special Course for Supervisors of 
iusic in Public Schools 


THOMAS TAPPER, Principal! 
Special Examinations 
October 5th and 9th 


Enrollment 
September 30th to October 10th 


Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course 
mailed on application 





S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. _ Coeduca- 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
J A. PITMAN, Principal. 





S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior Hig? 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principa! 


Bad News for Berlin 


The war news from the eastern 
front these days is bad news for 
the German people. Quotations 
from German newspapers portray 
the gloom that overhangs the peo- 
ple in the large cities. That the 
people in the small towns and 
country are equally depressed is 
not to be doubted. 

The Liberty Loan bond buyers 
of the preceding loans have their 
share in the success of the entente 
allies. They furnished the sinews 
of war not only to fight the U- 
boat and to build.ships, not only to 
raise, equip, and send our soldiers 
over, not only to supply them and 
our allies with food and munitions, 
but more than $6,000,000,000 of 
their money has been loaned to 
our allies so that they may prose- 
cute the war with vigor and 
strength. 

We here at home have an oppor- 
tunity to send the Germans some 
more bad news. The Germans 
have great respect for money; 
they know its vital value in wag- 
ing war. They know, too, that 
the support the American peopl¢ 
give a government loan measures 
largely the support they give 
their government, the moral as well 
as the financial support they give 
their armies in the field. 

A tremendous subscription to the 
Fourth Liberty Loan will be as 
distressing to the German people 
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EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 


It aime 


to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


sessions. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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as a defeat for them on the battle 
field, and it will mean as much. 
It spells their defeat; it breaks 
their morale; it means power to 
their enemies. A subscription to 
the loan is a contribution to Ger- 
man defeat and American victory 





The September St. Nicholas 


The September St. Nicholas 
opens with “The Dreamer of the 
Midi,” a brief biographical sketch 
of Marshal Joffre, dwelling  par- 
ticularly on his boyhood, written 
by Katherine Dunlap Cather, in 
the charming style that has made 
her work so widely enjoyed by St. 
Nicholas readers. Among other 
important articles are: “Tactics 
and Strategy” and “Digging In,” 
two informative articles, illustrated 
with diagrams, by Frank A. Chan- 
non; “Are You 100 Per Cent. 
Strong?” in which Charles K. 
Taylor gives some valuable hints 
for physical development; “Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s Famous Boat 
‘Casco,” by Francis J. Dickie; 
“How the Young Folks Helped,” a 
sketch of a juvenile county fair in 
Kentucky, containing a suggestion 
for boys and girls elsewhere; and 
five articles in the “For Country 
and for Liberty” department, all 
full of patriotism and helpful in 
stimulating the work of young folk 
in this direction. There are also 
wonderful stories and the best of 
verse. 


~~ 


Hold Your Liberty Bonds 

To successfully finance the war it is 
necessary thai owners of Liberty 
bonds hold their bonds if possible. 
Where for any good reason it is neces- 
sary for them to turn their bonds 
into cash they should seek the advice 
of their bankers. 

Liberty loan bonds are very desir- 
able investments, and crafty individ- 
uals are using various means to secure 
them from owners not familiar with 
stock values and like matters. One 
method is to offer to exchange for 
Liberty bonds stocks or bonds of 
doubtful organizations represented 
as returning a much higher inconte 
than the bonds. 

There are various other methods 
used and likely to be used, some of 
the gold-brick variety and others less 
crude and probably within the limits 
of the law. All offers for Liberty 
bonds except for money and at mar- 
ket value should be scrutinized care- 
fully. The bonds are the safest of 
investments and have nontaxable and 
other valuable features. 

To hold your Liberty loan bonds, if 
possible, is patriotic. To consult your 
bankers before selling them is wise. 








The Week in Review 


Continued from page 241 
are the figures given out by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. It 
is probable that the deficit for the 
second half of the year may be less 
by reason of better weather condi- 
tions, but the large increases which 
the Railroad Administration is making 
in wages of all kinds will go far to 
offset those conditions. 


SPAIN AND GERMANY 


Spain has definitely entered upon 
the course which she had announced 
to Berlin, of seizing upon German 
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ships interned in Spanish ports to 
make good the loss of Spanish ships 
through German submarines. lf 
anything were needed to confirm her 
in this purpose, the torpedoing of an- 
other Spanish steamship without 
warning while the matter was pending 
would have been’ enough. The 
Spanish note has evoked, as was to 
have been expected, threats and blus- 
ter from Berlin, but it would seem 
that even the Kaiser must feel that 
the present is not a good time to add 
to the number of Germany’s enemies, 
Another factor which is calculated to 
stiffen the Spanish resolve is the suc- 
cession of Allied victories in France 
and Flanders. These have served to 
show that Germany is by no means 
invincible, and that she may be, even 
now, on the way to crushing defeat. 
CREATING A -NATION. 

The United States, in following 
the example of Great Britain, France 
and Italy in formally recognizing the 
Czecho-Slovaks as a belligerent na- 
tion and the Czecho-Slovak national 
council as “a de facto belligerent gov- 
ernment clothed with proper author- 
ity to direct the military and spolitical 
affairs” may be said to have gone far 
in the creating of a nation. The ac- 
tive co-operation of Allied troops in 
forcing back the armies of former 
German and Austrian. prisoners in 
Russia which Germany was using to 
cive her control of Siberia is a step 
in the same direction, and it came 
just in time, for already the Allies 
have established uninterrupted con- 
nection across Siberia from the Volga 
to Vladivostok. Incidentally, the 
creation of the Czecho-Slovak nation 
will surely hasten the disintegration 
of Austria-Hungary, which is much 
to be desired. 

4 HAPPY ADJUSTMENT. 

It would have been a misfortune if, 
in the midst of the present world- 
crisis, war had broken out even be- 
tween two such small powers. as 
Nicaragua and Honduras. Yet there 
has been serious danger of this, for 
there has been a keen boundary dis- 
pute between the two powers, stimu- 
lated by recent gold discoveries in 
the disputed territory, and Nicaragua 
had gone so far as to send troops to 
the border to enforce her claim. The 
matter had been submitted to the 
arbitration of the King of Spain, 
without satisfactory result, and mat- 
ters would have gone from bad to 
worse if Nicaragua had not with- 
drawn her troops, at the advice of 
our State Department, and the two 
republics agreed to submit their quar- 
rel to the arbitration of the United 
States. They may count upon a fair 
and disinterested settlement. 

THE COTTON CROP. 

The Department of Agriculture’s 
September forecast of the cotton 
crop is discouraging. It had been 
anticipated that the protracted 
drought in the cotton belt, especially 
in Texas and Oklahoma, would have 

disastrous effect, but so great a 
shrinkage from the previous estimate 
as 2.482.000 bales had not been looked 
for. The condition of the crop was 
3.2% of normal June 25, but, taking 
the cotton states together, it had 
dropped to 55.7 per cent. on August 
25—the date on which the canvass 
was made. The unusually large acre- 
ace under cultivation, however, re- 
lieves the situation considerably. The 
present forecast points to a yield of 
11,137,000 hales, which is only 165,254 


» 


bales smaller than last year’s crop 
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s* * TEACHERS’ AGENCIES * s 





AUGUST APPOINTMENTS of principals made by letter, telegraph and tel 

. , show the drain that i ing coche? 

Sins 4 ee — Within ten days we en eve eae ieee i. peel 
00, d could have placed able to find them. Any teac : 

a dozen more in such places if we had been OF principalship and qualified “4 ee “Bare 


may be assured of an opportunity through us,— wom 

8 o j - en at $1200 to 

men at $1500 to $2000. Many teachers needed in all cpartncets as we PRINCI ALS 
J 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 





The Albert Teachers’ Agency 25 E. Jackson Boulevard 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK—437 FIFTH AVENUE “Teachi 
an B 
DENVER—SYMES BUILDING on War, Salaries, yA 9 mere 


SPOKANE—PEYTON BUILDING third year. One fee registers in all, 





TwPratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


socom mendés teachers to colleges, public ana private schools New York 
Advises parents about schools. wn oO PRATT, M 
~ - ‘ gr. 





yy $+4- TEACHERS’ AGENCY itroduces to Colleges, 
an EIGN wine tien i Schools and Families 
rofessors, Principals, Assistants, T 
Governesses, for every department of instruction: : ee Ee 
to parents. Call on or address ee re ee 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachere and has fil - 
dreds of high grade positions (er ne 

,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 

lished 1889. No charge to employers, 


none for registration. If you need > 


t now 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 7 Union Baca moar aee ot . 
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THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY “ 4:.%9922.4,00;,Propricton 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
"000 Vitae a AvENOE Superior people. We 
Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 
: New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prop. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 


, GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 








Telephone 
Beach 6606 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Com is 
in Obtaining Positions, Send for Mn« ——_ 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
, » 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 









We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP 
teachers in every part of the country, 


| 
TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. ° ‘ 
AGENCY | 





Boston, Mass, 
ALVIN F. PRASE, 


Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S 
HOME MANUALS 


CLOTHING FOR WOMEN 
By Laura I. Baldt, Teachers College.—This is by 
far the most complete and authoritative book for 


classes in sewing. It covers all sorts of gar- 
ments, fabrics, stitches, trimming. color. $2.00 
net. 

BALDT’S SEWING CHARTS~— $12.50 
Fifteen sheets each 28” x 42” to accompany the 
text, 

SUCCESSFUL CANNING AND PRESERVING 
By Ola Powell, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture.—A new 


and enlarged edition of this valuable work. It 
discusses every phase of the preservation of food 
—canning and drying fruits and vegetables, jel- 
lies, jams, pickling, preserving meats and fish— 
making of scrapple, lard, soap, sausage, ham. A 
section is devoted to the making of canning ap- 
paratus at home. Price, $2.00 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSEHOLD 
By C. W. Taber.—Classes in home-making have 
been looking for just such a text. It discusses 
the legal and economic aspects of the family, ap- 
portioning incomes, and appropriations for the 


various home expenses No other book on the 


subject is so complete and sane, Price, $2.00 


HOME AND COMMUNITY HYGIENE 


By Jean Broadhurst, Teachers College, with in- 


troduction by Charles E. A. Winslow, Professor 


of Hygiene in Yale.—A clear scientific discussion 
of the whole health problem. Should be an im- 
portant factor in the training of every High 
School.or more advanced pupil 


HOUSEWIFERY (In preparation) 
By lL. Ray Balderson, Teachers College. 
MILLINERY (In preparation) 


By Evelyn Smith Tobey, Teachers College. 


). B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
Boston Chicago Atlanta London Montreal 
AREA 
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WINSLOW'S 


HEALTHY LIVING | 


E era two-book series 
for the elementary 
grades is new in content 
and purpose. 


It is written in the light 
of recent world events 
and treats the subject of 
Physiology and Hygiene 
from the new viewpoint 
demanded by our changed 
civic conditions. 


CHARLES £. MERRILL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 














REMINGTON 








The Biggest Day's Work 
Commands the Biggest Pay 


This is true of everything—including TY PEWRITING 


Students who are trained in the skilled use of the 


SELF STARTING 
REMINGTON 


have a letter typing efficiency which cannot be attained in any other way. The 
explanation is simple. This automatic indenting mechanism cuts out all hand 
settings of the typewriter carriage and thus gives the ty bist more time to type. 





The Self Starting Remington enables every typist who uses it to become a 
more productive worker and hence a bigger wage earner. 


TYPEWRITER CO. 


New York and Everywhere 





























